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Our READERS will confer a favor by sending us the names 
of such of their friends as are not now among the subscribers 
of the Forrest AND STREAM, but who would presumably be 
interested in the paper. 





THE ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT. 
THE tournament will be in progress at Harlem Mere, in 

*- Central Park (weather permitting), this morning, after 

this issue of Forest AND STREAM is in the mails. We an- 

: ticipate one of the most interesting contests that has yet 

ao taken place in the annals of angling, and believe that this 
ocks will be the beginning of a series of tournaments which will 
Wis. attract much attention to the elegant art of fly-casting and 
vays serve as an educator of our youthful Waltons, someof whom, 
for want of proper teaching, are falling into the heretical 
notion that bait-fishing, or even the use of nets, is as good as 
the fly, so long as by such means fish may be captured, a 
result that they erroneously consider to be the end of angling. 

The arrangements for a successful tournament are most 
complete. The judges in the different classes have been se- 
lected with care, and a different set of them are assigned to 
each separate contest. Score-books have been printed which 
contain the rules, the prize-lists, and also ruled blanks for 
keeping the score in each contest, giving the name of the 
contestant, length and weight of rod, distance cast, and the 
points awarded him in the contests for delicacy and accu- 
racy, as well as the number of his award. 

One feature, new to angling tournaments, which may 
need some explanation, is the different ‘‘scales of points,” 
made for the different contests in fly-casting. This is the 
result of different opinions held by individual members of 
the committee, on the value of these points. Some of the 
members, the majority in fact, were for making all the con- 
tests on one plan, in which the distance cast was the only 
thing to be taken into account. A few cortended that a fly- 
caster should cast delicately and accurately in order to 
achieve the best results, and therefore these points should 
have weight in the decisions. The majority, not wishing to 
k carry their point by simple reason of being a majority, 
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agreed to make one contest for distance alone, and to give 
different values to the delicate and accurate points in the 
others. Hence the light rod contests and class A have the 
following seale of points: Length, the distance cast; deli- 
cacy and accuracy, 25 each; thus: If a man cast 65 feet 




































great value to future ones 
first of an annual series which Forest AND STREAM has 
begun, assisted by some of the most prominent members of 





















































the brotherhood of anglers, and the interest which it has 
awakened has surprised the originators of the enterprise, 
for it was conceived outside this office, and while the depart- 
ment editor of this paper, who naturally would have been 
consulted in the matter, was in the Adirondacks, and first 
knew of it on his return. To the wisdom of the excellent 
committee of arrangements is due the success which prom- 
ises to attend the first Anglers’ Tournament ever held in 
America, which was really what it was intended to be, and 
not a mere side show or after thought to other contests. 


and is awarded 20 in delicacy and only 10 in accuracy, his 
score is 65+20+10—95. In class B the scale is: Distance, 
actual cast; delicacy and accuracy, 10 each; here if a man 
cast as above his score would be, distance, 65; delicacy, 8; 
accuracy, 5; equaling 73. In class C the distance alone 
counts. While admitting that delicacy and accuracy are 
most important points in angling, we must confess that we 
were with the majority against considering them in an 
angling contest, and will give our reasons. 

There are many other things which go to make a success- 
ful angler beside casting a long line and casting it delicately 
and accurately. These are selection of flies, knowledge of 
the habits of fish, caution and a hundred things which can- 
not be taken into account in a tournament. As for the point 
of accuracy, we hold it of little or no value in actual fishing. 
A cast within four feet of a rise will be seen by a trout as 
well as if placed in the center of the ring which he made, 
for it by no means follows that he is lying under that point 
when the next cast is made. As forthe point of delicacy, 
our views, which, as we have said, are held by the majority 
of the Committee, some of whom are familiar with fly-casting 
tournaments, are that it should have no place in a contest. 
After this assertion, which seems radical to those who have 
not devoted time to the consideration of angling tourna- 
ments, it may be well to give the reasons for this opinion 
also. 

In all contests in fly-casting the main interest centers in 
length of cast. The spectators are interested in it, and those 
who are not present inquire on this point only. A fly- 
caster’s record is one of distance alone, and it is a point 
upon which there can be no two opinions, as there easily 
may be upon the comparative ‘‘delicacy” of two casts. It 
is the record that the winner will be most proud of, and the 
one that will go farthest in the estimation of other anglers 
reading of the tournament. The delicacy of his casts, on 
the contrary, cannot be recorded; this is like the art of the 
actor, only apparent to those present, and but to a 
portion even of these. We believe that a man cannot make 
a long cast and splash his flies down heavily on the water; 
the force is lost when the flies fall, and they must, there- 
fore, necessarily fall delicately. Besides, a man who is 
enough master of his rod to make it cast seventy feet, has 
sufficient knowledge of it to cast sixty feet with delicacy. 
It is true that when a man casts seventy feet with a single- 
handed rod that his line touches the water before the flies 
do, but it is in that part of the water that he has fished 
before and has exhausted. When an angler begins near 
shore or at the edge of a spring hole, and takes all the trout 
possible at a twenty or thirty foot cast, he then begins to 
get out more line, and pays no attention to the spots where 
he has cast before. He reaches out, out, out, and in some 
cases the man who can cast the furthest makes the best creel. 

The Committee of Arrangements have had a platform six 
fect and a half square built out thirty feet into the lake, and 
a walk four feet wide leading toit. This platform was 
originally intended to be two feet above the water, but: the 
bass-casters, some of whom cast by sweeping the rod under, 
wished it to be three feet high, and it was made so. This 
arrangement gives a choice of casting in three directions, 
along the shore to the right or left, and out into the lake, 
as the direction of the wind may make it advisable. The 
Superintendent of the Park, Mr. Jones, has kindly offered 
to send over seats for ladies, members of the press, and 
elderly gentlemen. 

A few more prizes have been offered and placed in the 
prize list. Mr. F. D. Divine, Utica, has given a rod, which 
is put in Class C, single-handed fly-casting. Mr. G. M. Skin- 
ner, Clayton, N. Y., has given a dozen assorted spoon baits 
and a photo of a forty-pound maskinonge, which goes in 
the salmon contest. Mr. F. J. Kaldenberg has offered an 
elegant meerschaum and amber cigar-holder, with carved 
trout upon it, which has gone to the class in light bass-cast- 
ing. An additional contest has been arranged for actual 
members of the press, in which the entrance is compliment- 
ary. The first prize is “The American Angler’s Book,” by 
Thad. Norris; second prize, a McKinnon pen (these prizes 
go to the two contestants who cast the longest lines); third 
prize, bunch of twenty-five cigars, to go to the handsomest 
easter; fourth prize, a pipe of meerschaum, to go to the 
ugliest caster; fifth prize, a string of fish, which the list says 
is ‘‘beyond price,” and is to go to the poorest caster. 

At the present contest there will be a better gathering of 
anglers than has heretofore been collected in America, and 
from this meeting will come suggestions which will be of 
The present tournament is the 


WE are assured by many of our correspondents, aad also 
by many friends with whom we have conversed, that 
the ruffed grouse is not entirely exterminated, and that the 
prospect is bright for a fair amount of sport the present 
season for the lovers of this ‘‘king of game birds.” Our in- 
formation is not from isolated or limited sections, but covers 
a wide area of the country inhabited by them, and almost 
uniformly gives us welcome news of full broods, of well- 
grown birds, and in many instances we were assured that 
they are quite plenty, much more so than they have been for 
the past few years. We have given much space to the 
question of the cause for the scarcity of the grouse, and so 
far as words are concerned, it has been very ably discussed 
by our many correspondents, but none of them, to ourmind, 
have explained the true cause of their disappearance. 
“Byrne” very plausibly advances a new idea in our issue’ of 
Aug. 24, and attributes their scarcity to the chicken cholera, 
introduced to this country by foreign fowls. That his 
theory is true or false, we may never know, as in matters 
of this kind it is almost impossible to obtain facts that are 
incontrovertible. 

We have carefully and persistently studied the habits of 
these royal birds for nearly forty years, and with extreme 
sorrow have noted their gradual decrease. We have several 
times within this period observed that, following a season 
when they had been unusually plenty, we have found their 
haunts comparatively deserted, and that they would then 
gradually increase until in a few years they would again be 
plenty, and perhaps remain so for a year or two, and then 
again unaccountably disappear. When we first noticed 
this, we were loath to believe that our beautiful friends had 
winged their last flight, but, with vague ideas of a migration 
to more favored retreats, where, perhaps, an ample supply 
of their favorite food could be found, we trustingly awaited 
their return. But as the seasons rolled by and we failed to 
find more than the natural increase of the birds which had 
remained, and learned that in widely separated districts in 
every direction the same lamentable state of affairs existed, 
we were sorrowingly forced to admit that our conclusions 
were wrong, and that, unless in the happy hunting grounds, 
never again should we ‘‘through woodland wild or tangled 
copse” behold the flashing forms of the glorious birds we 
loved so well. It is with increasing sorrow that we have 
seen each recurring period of scarcity more disastrous than 
the preceding, and each season of comparative abundance 
less plentiful than before, and we greatly fear that the time 
is not far distant when these noble birds will become ex- 
tinct. 

That the pursuit of them with dog and gun, in proper 
season, would ever exterminate them, we cannot believe. 
We have seen too many of their successful tricks, and wit- 
nessed too many of their triumphant escapes from the best of 
dogs and the best of guns to believe anything of the kind. 
There are also in nearly all localities frequented by them, 
many places where, owing to the inaccessible nature of 
their chosen retreats, they are practically secure from the 
most daring hunter, and in most sections these places will 
always preserve a stock amply sufficient to furnish the next 
season’s supply, to say nothing of the many survivors who 
craftily escape the hunter’s wiles, even upon the most favor- 
ing grounds. With snaring the case is entirely different; 
and the man who thoroughly understands their habits, in a 
short time will entirely exterminate them from any locality. 
So long as this practice was confined to the country boys, 
who rarely succeeded in capturing enough to seriously di- 
minish their numbers, no one could find any fault; but 
when the market hunter, with a consummate skill, born of 
his needs and opportunities, commenced his merciless war 
of extermination against the helpless innocents, it was high 
time that all lovers of these beautiful birds should band to- 
gether for their protection; and it is a stigma upon the name 
of the many sportsmen’s game protective associations 
throughout the land that this pernicious practice is still 
allowed. 

True, some of the States have a law upon their statute 
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books prohibiting this practice, but it is a dead letter, as 
there is generally a loophole which allows the owner of 
land to snare in proper season, upon his own grounds, and 
often this privilege is delegated by the easy-going landowner 
to the very ones that the law intended to proscribe. 

We are well aware that animals and birds of prey form no 
inconsiderable factor in solving the question of the destruc- 
tion of our game birds, but that they are responsible for a 
tithe of the sum total, we do not believe. 

The attacks of the partridge-fly—Olfersia americana— in 
some seasons are very destructive; but it is only occasionally 
that this pest makes its appearance in numbers sufficient to 
do great damage. 

Notwithstanding the formidable array of obstacles in the 
pathway of Bonasa umbellus, we greatly rejoice that his 
brave heart and cool head so often enable him to outwit his 
many enemies, and that he still lives the pride of the forest. 
It is well that it is so, and that during these glorious Octo- 
ber days many an overworked brain and many a weary 
heart will gain renewed vigor and happiness while rambling 
over the forest-crowned hills and through the beautiful val- 
leys where our gallant bird delights to dwell. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 

8 the time approaches for the holding of the Eastern 
Field Trials, the indications that the meeting will 
prove a great success are daily multiplying. The Derby, 
from all that we can learn, will be the most interesting event 
of the kind that we have ever seen. A large number of the 
entries are sure to start, and the friendly contest for the 
honors of victory will be gallantly fought, and well worth 
going a long way to see. Many of the crack field dogs, 
from all parts of the country, are already located in the 

South, and hard at work preparing for the Trials. 

The All-Aged Stake, judging from the number of applica- 
tions for entry blanks, will also prove an eminent suc- 
cess, and we shall undoubtedly be called upon to chronicle 
some of the best work that has ever been seen at a public 
trial. There appears to be considerable enthusiasm among 
the members of the association with regard to the Members’ 
Stake. As we have often urged, this should be the most 
important event of the meeting, at least to the members of 
the association, and everyone who cau possibly attend should 
enter and run his dog. There is nothing more conducive to 
the success of such an association than the hearty and ac- 
tive co-operation of its individual members in support of the 
objects for which it was formed. We hope to see a large 
number of starters in this stake, and trust that every mem- 
ber who has a good dog will come forward and conclusively 
show that he deems the honors of victory worth striving for. 

The following is a complete list of the judges: Col. James 
Gordon, Pontotoc, Miss.; Mr. J. J. Snellenburg, New 
Brighton, Pa.; Mr. Joseph H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn., and 
Mr. John M. Kinney, Staunton, Va. AlJl of them are prac- 
tical sportsmen of many years experience, and are eminently 
qualified to fill the position. The running will, as has been 
customary at previous meetings of the club, be held under 
three judges. Should, however, the starters prove as num- 
erous as is expected, another set of judges will be appointed 
for one of the other stakes, and both can then be run at the 
same time. 

The trials will commence promptly on Friday morning, 
Nov. 17, with the Members’ Stake, and the All-Aged will 
upon conclusion of this at once follow. The entries close 
Nov. 1. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad will transport dogs to and 
from the Eastern Field Trials free upon presentation of pass 
from the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Coster. 





THE ENDURANCE OF CarP.—Many are the stories of the 
hardihood of the carp and its powers of retaining life under 
adverse circumstances. We add the following: About 
two weeks ago aman who was driving along a country 
road about eight miles from Newburg, on the Hudson River, 
saw something flopping in a mud-puddle, not over three feet 
in circumference, by the road-side. He stopped and picked 
it out of the water and found it to be a strange fish, which 
he threw into the bottom of the wagon and drove leisurely 
to Newburg. On arriving at his destination he saw that the 
fish still lived, and he placed it in water and called in all the 
local fishermen to decide what manner of fish the stranger 
might be. The fishermen united in expressing themselves 
to the effect that they hoped to be blessed if they knew what 
to call it, and some one suggeste< that it be sent to Mr. 
Blackford, of the New York Fish Commission, for .identifi- 
cation. When Mr. Blackford received it ina small bait 
kettle he pronounced it to be a fine specimen of the leather- 
backed carp. On examining his books he found that last 
November Mr. Lewis Beach, member. of Congress, had re- 
ceived from Prof. Baird a number of small carp, which had 
been distributed to persons owning ponds in the neighbor- 
hood of the place where this one was found. Thisfish must 
have been carried out of some preserve by the late flood, 
and found a resting place in the puddle by the road-side at 
the subsidence of the waters. Mr. Blackford at once placed 

the carp, which weighed three pounds, in one of his aquaria 

in Fulton Market, where it is now disporting itself in the 

happiest way. From a weight of eertainly not more than 

two ounces in last November—in ten months—this carp has 
_ grown two pounds fourteen ounces. ‘ 
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“NUTMEGGERS” ON THE OTTAWA. 
SECOND PAPER. 


CO home camp is now (Sept. 27) located on Lake 

Travere, Pittewawa River, Ontario, thirty miles back 
from the Ottawa River. Could you but fly over this section 
of country as the crow flies from little Mattawaska to the 
Ottawa, it would be a mystery of mysteries to you how we 
ever got here; but the little tell-tale blisters adorning each 
toe and heel unravels the whole thing. But never mind the 
blisters, we are here snug as can be in an old lumberman’s log 
cabin, thirty miles from the last settler. Ourcabin is already 
adorned with strings of black duck, wood duck, teal, part- 
ridge, and black bass, awaiting our all-increasing, all-devour- 
ing appetites. 

By the way, speaking of black bass, you never saw such 
sport as we have with them. All the trouble is, we haven’t 
any hooks and lines strong enough to hold them. With our 
lines doubled, we are able to land some beauties. We 
caught one day before yesterday fully three feet long, but 
could not land him, and had to let him break away, taking 
with him one of our largest trolling spoons. Since that 
little circumstance we take the precaution to station a man 
in the stern of the boat with a rifle, and he puts a ball 
through the big ones before an attempt is made to land them. 
We captured one very successfully in that way this morn- 
ing. They always come out of water and take a look at our 
crew just before reaching the boat. They seem displeased 
at the appearance of some member of the party, and always 
go below with a fright, taking line and everything with 
them. We think the trouble lies with Dorsey. He has not 
been shaved since his departure for the Nutmeg State, and 
he certainly does look somewhat startling. We think of 
making a forced shave on him some night, or else not allow 
him in the fishing boat. 

We have just taken our dinner of black bass, duck, part- 
ridge, cranberry and blueberry sauce, baked beans, biscuit 
and tea, all prepared with our little folding tin oven, bean 
kettle, pail, and frying pan. Cooking utensils are not plenty, 
but we venture to assert that no dinner at Delmonico’s was 
ever taken with a better relish. The amount of food we eat 
is wonderful, and not one of the party feel any ill effects 
from it. We believe that the worst case of dyspepsia can 
be cured or permanently benefited by the juaicious inter- 
mingling of the necessary hardships, deprivations, pleasures 
and labors of a camp located in a healthy wilderness like this. 
A person situated as we are to-day, one thousand miles from 
home and friends and thirty miles from the nearest settler, 
must fee] that he is to rely principally upon his own exer- 
tions, and that he must hunt and fish or starve. Most sub- 
jects will at least try the former first, though I could name 
an occasional one who would almost cheerfully choose the 
latter were he obliged to decide between the two. Iam not 
preaching to that kind ofaman. He is past help. The 
only thing left for him to do is to marry rich and die young; 
but the active, go-ahead man, who, by reason of dyspepsia 
and its attendant ills, has lost his usual] energy and ambition, 
and is almost incapacitated for business and comfort—I 
believe this to be just the place for him. I believe it will do 
what medicine and years of care and restrictive diet will not 
do. There are hardshipsconnected with it which, when they 
are past, are invariably looked back to with pleasure. A man 
feels a certain pride in knowing that he has been placed en- 
tirely upon his own resources, and that he had the strength 
and the will to overcome and conquer. I believe in going 
back so far from civilization that only its absolute necessities 
can be carried. Make the comforts as you goalong. Too 
many seek to regain health and lost energies at fashionable 
watering places, where every luxury can be supplied and 
every whim gratified. Look at the Canadian lumberman; 
he never had a sick day in his life, and he owns a stomach 
that will digest an iron wedge if you only sandwich it be- 
tween two slices of fat pork. 

I know from experience that a slice of plain bread, with- 
out butter, meat or sauce of any kind, tastes better in the 
woods than a broiled spring chicken at the best hotel in New 
York city. My theory is that itis not entirely the woods 
that brings this excellent appetite, but the hardships and 
exertion of getting into the woods, establishing your camp, 
with no stock of cooked provisions ahead, and not knowing 
where the next meal is to come from. Body and mind are 
both brought to a point where, if you have been reared in 
luxury and indulgence, they were perhaps never brought 
before.. By the time you have got your camp prepared, 
bunks boughed down, etc., you are getting hungry. You 
cannot step in to the Astor House restaurant and order a 
lunch, and you have nothing but plain bread and butter in 
the cabin. You feel alittle above that, so you shoulder your 
rifie and go out, expecting to knock over a deer or bear in a 
few minutes; but you don’t find them, and come back 
empty handed. You must have something, and so start out 
again. After tramping around five or six hours, not finding 
so much as a crow, you are rcady to lie down and die, but 
you finally come into camp with a chip squirrel and a part- 
ridge. By this time you are so hungry and faint you can 
hardly wait to have them dressed. When cooked they are 
eaten with such a relish as your fine dinners for the last six 
months have not been, and so is every meal after that while 
in camp. I don’t believe a dyspeptic would be benefited in 
camp were he to drive in with his horse and carriage each 
day. But place him twenty-five miles back, where fish and 
game abound, with but one we dey rations ahead, and he will 
certainly eat, laugh and grow fat. But ‘‘Hold on, hold on,” 
I think I hear two or three individuals remark, ‘‘what kind 
of a side show is this? We thought you were reporting for 
the party at Travere Lake, and we are not ready to buy our 
tickets for a course of lectures yet.” True, true, ‘but we are 
all apt to wander from the text. I have known a minister 
to preach a sermon on the subject of love, and before he was 
through half, the congregation were mad enough to kick him 
out of doors. 

At this writing Miner is over on the north bank of the 
Pittewawa foliowing up the trail of a moose. Rerdell is at 
the Little Mattawaska looking for deer, Brady and Dorsey 
dressing fish and duck, keeping camp and preparing supper. 
By the way, I see that I have unceremoniously jumped from 
our camp at old Patsy Hanrahan’s, or Ferguson Lake (which 
I described last week), to our present camp, leaving out the 
connecting link, so I hasten to weld it in while the fire is 
hot. ‘You will remember that our party were just starting 
out on a still hunt for deer. You will also remember that I 
was under Brady’s coat-collar, and unluckily Brady hun 
his coat on the ground in front of the cabin as he 








out, but the whole party came back two hours later with 
long faces and no deer. Brady and Dorsey brought a strin 
of —- and duck. Miner shot at a fine buck but lost 
him; Rerdell ditto. They claim to have’ started severa} 
others, but 1 was not there myself and I am not going to 
believe a fish and bear stories on this trip except what 
comes within the focus of my own vision. The evening was 
principally spent in listening to the quaint, funny and origi. 
nal sayings of Patsy, a relation of his life experience, ete, 
He felt in a hilarious mood, and we had a first-class evening’s 
entertainment with an appreciative and attentive audience, 
There being a large number of wolves about the mountain 
this fall, we lnm that they had ruined our sport, by driy- 
ing all the deer to the eastern shore of the lake, where we 
dare not put out our dog for fear of losing him, and the 
underbrush is so close that we cannot still-hunt with any 
success, 

We heard wolves racing-a deer around the mountain in 
the night. There is something exhilarating and exciting in 
listening to the baying of hounds on trail of a deer, but 
when wolves take the place of hounds the result makes it 
seem terrible. Patsy says that a large pack of them came 
yelling down the mountain the night before, and just as the 
poor deer was entering the lake and probable safety they 
caught him, and in an instant almost the howling, yelling 
pack had torn him in shreds. We put out the dog .on the 
west side next morning but found no decr. The lake not 
being a great fish Jake, we decided to tarry no longer. 
“Ah,” says Patsy, ‘‘I knew that wud be the nixt thing if ye 
didn’t bring in a deer the first pop. Ye Americans must 
sniff the dinner a bilin’ afore ye have yer brekfas’ down. 
Ah, byes, if I only had poor Bosey here, ye wudn’t be talkin’ 
about ‘away up the Ottawa’ and thim places. Ye wudn’t 
be afther lavin’ ould Patsy so soon. I’d put ye in a deer 
afore ye could burn that stump of a segaar in yer teeth, but 
it’s no use; poor Bosey’s gone, he’s gone; coome now, ye 
two gintlemen that hunted wid him last year, an’ I’ll let ye 
see his grave, an’ maybe the other two wudn’t dislike to take 
a luk at it. Ah, the bloody porcupines (an’ I’d like to know 
what they were made for, anyhow; faith, an’ I think ’twasa 
mistake,) that dhrove his villinous quills where they worked 
into Bosey’s vitals. I'd like to be pluckin’ the eyes of him 
wid that fork this minnit.” We had now walked to a newly 
made grave which Patsy reverently uncovered by removing 
aboard. ‘‘Ye must excuse me, gintlemen, but it makes me 
feel bad in spite of me. In the many years I’ve lived in 
that ould cabin, me an’ me ould woman hev brot up a family 
of ten childer, an’ we niver had a death amongst us, an’ [ 
don’t know how to bear one, an’ still I used to kick an’ 
thrash the devil out o’ that dog whin he was wid me, but I 
take ivery blamed kick back to mesilf now.” 

To cut matters short, we left Patsy’s cabin and hospital- 
ity that afternoon, drove to Renfrew and ticketed up the 
road, traveled nearly all night, and Friday noon brought us 
to Bissett’s Creek on the Ottawa River. Some half a dozen 
settlers have established homes here. We stayed over night, 
expecting to find a team inthe morning to take our flour, 
canoe and heavy luggage, and a guide to guide us back to 
the cabin we are now in at Travere Lake. We failed to get 
either; so we took two days’ rations and our sleeping bags and 
rifles and started. Thirty miles seemed like a long tramp 
through the woods and swamps, and we expected to make a 
two days’ journey of it; but we found an old lumberman’s 
portage road which was quite passable most of the way. At 
noon and 5 P. M. we stopped, built a fire and made tea. 
No one voted to miake a halt for the night, so we trudged 
along, and at 7:30 we hove in sight of Travere Lake. Here 
was a dilemma; our camp was on the opposite shore and 
our birch canoe thirty miles back; but a few rods down the 
shore of the lake we found a little tent belonging to some 
lumbermen, who are just establishing a camp a few miles 
further on up the Little Mattawaska. We raised it, and 
soon had a rousing camp fire and a steaming supper. 

We were tired and footsore, I assure you, but we slept 
nevertheless until daylight. Sunday morning was ushered 
in by Miner rousing us to hear a pack of wolves on a slope 
of the mountain to the left. Just then Brady discovered a 
deer swimming up the lake toward our camp. I wish you 
could have witnessed the rapidity with which our men 
sprang from their bunks, formed in line and prepared for 
action. Guns were unlimbered, cartridges driven home, 
and before a raw recruit could have drawn on one stocking, 
Brady and Dorsey went charging down through the brush 
and fallen timber, with underclothing and rifles in position, 
colors flying and one breeches leg at half mast. Miner and 
Rerdell, hatless, coatless and shoeless, made a gallant stand 
in the deep mud on the right flank of the enemy. ’Twas 
just at dawn, 


‘‘When cannons boomed from shore to shore, 
And small arms made a rattle. 
Since war began I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle.” 


Well, after all, the deer turned out to be an otter, and that 
wasn’t the worst turn out, either, for it turned out that we 
Jost him, but you must remember that it was Sunday morn- 
ing. When we made the charge we supposed that we actu- 
ally needed him, but we found that we could get along 
without him until Monday, and so let him yo, or at any rate 
he went. We knocked over partridge enough for a good 
Sunday dinner, and took a Sunday afternoon stroll and 
viewed the country about us. We found bear tracks very 
plenty all about us, and occasionally a moose track, but no 
deer (we had been told that we would find none on this side 
of the Pittewawa). We find black duck nearly as large as 
geese in great numbers all around the lake. 

I doubt whether I shall be able to get this letter out this 
week, but I shall try. This is just the season when lumber 
camps are being established away up the river, and we are 
liable to meet lumbermen going up or down the river. 
going down I may be able to send mail out. Two batteaux 

oads of men went up yesterday, all soaked through and 
through. They had been three days reaching Travere Lake, 
and had four or five days’ boating ahead of them before they 
would reach their camp. The Pittewawa is very rapid, and 
in many places the men have to jump into the water up t0 
their waists or shoulders, shoving the boat ahead of them or 
roping it over the rapids. All their luggage, consisting of 
trunks, cooking utensils, and sometimes barrels of pork and 
flour, must be carried around. Portages on the Pittewawa 
vary from ten rods to half a mile. A Canadian lumberman 
will take a barrel of pork on his back, with what they call 4 
‘‘tump line” across his forehead, and carry it through the 
brush and over the rocks of a quarter-mile portage without 4 
grunt. This operation must be repeated again and again 
until batteau (which of itself weighs about 1,200 pounds) 
and luggage is all over. The next quarter-mile perhaps 
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must be journeyed over by the men wading waist-deep in 
the cold cary 2 do not pretend to keep dry. All they 
eat is bread and fat pork. Such is life: to a Canadian lum- 
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k but lost berman. Their reo each fall and spring, reminds 
ted several one of the sad record of Lieutenant De. Long’s retreat over 
t going to the ice floes from the lost steamer Jeannette. G 
xcept what ee Sart! sey erate ale nei 
Wand origi BELOW QUEBEC. 
ience, ete, FIFTH PAPER. 
: ae \ TITH the advent of the summer the heavy fogs which 
2 mountain prevail in early spring on the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
t, by driy- yield to the warming rays of the sun, and retreat towards 
where we the Bay of Fundy, which has an evil reputation on 
n, and the that account. July and August are here generally marked 
/ with any by a prolonged spell of as fine weather as ever blessed the 


shores of happier climes, and the present season has been 


exceptionally favorable. 
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Our run back to Gaspé in the Canadienne was in the midst 










exciting j 
a dak. be of these Arctic doldrums and not marked by any accidents, 
t makes it which are common enough in late fall. Upon our arrival 
hem came we had the pleasure of again meeting with that genuine 
just as the sportsman, J. U. Gregory, Esq., of the Marine Department 
afety they of Quebec, whose graphic sketches of Labrador and late 
ng, yelling journey to Florida, rank among the most ence gg Poggi 
og .on the butions to the columns of Forest AND SrreAM. His stay 
> lake not at Gaspé was unfortunately limited and he left again next 
no longer. day in the government steamer Druid, to make collec- 
thing if ye tions of various materials pertaining to the fishing industries 
cans must for the forthcoming international fishery exhibition at 
fas’ down. London. Neither was it our own luck to take a long rest, 
t be talkin’ and my baggage is not landed but merely transferred to the 
Ye wudn’t next one, a schooner, which is just on the point of leaving 
in a deer for Anticosti Island. 
teeth, but As my time is getting very short, 1 can only count upon 
, now, ye making a passing visit, and an exploration will be out of the 
Tl let ye question. To accomplish such the traveler will do well to 
ike to take engage all of his needed help and boat at Gaspé, as Anti- 
-e to know costi isnow a deserted wilderness, where nobody can be 
nk ’twasa hired and nothing can be purchased. Baggage and men can, 
ey worked however, be easily shipped by any of the vessels trading or 
es of him calling there, among which is the mail schoner Kate, which 
jo a newly lands her mails by contract twice each month at the South- 
removing west Point, her first stopping place. The blue outlines of 
makes me that headland are in full sight ot Ship Head, the northern cape 
» lived in of Gaspé Bay, and a fast sailer can easily make her trip from 
p a family land to land in half a day. Although I have in former years 
- us. an’ I called at Anticosti several times, I have, beyond its shores, 
kick an’ seen really but little of it, since beyond these a dense belt of 
me. but I scrubby spruce forms an almost impenetrable barrier to the 
, interior, which but few, if any, of the settlers on Anticosti 
| hospital- have ever explored. The only authentic knowledge we now 
ed up the possess concerning the rocks along the coast and their natu- 
roucht us ral products we owe to the exploration of Richardson, the 
€ a dozen Government Geologist, who made a geological survey of 
ver night it about twenty years ago, which has been published in the 
our flour. government reports. His work has been so well done that 
9 back to the future explorer is not ae to add much; but the sports- 
led to get man is sure to find here still, or many years to come, an ex- 
bags ond .cellent field for his avocatiens, particularly on account of 
in g tramp ithe great numbers of seatrout which frequent nearly all of 
= teele & ,the rivers of the island. During spring and fall the shores 
herman’s are also alive with thousands of migratory birds, including 
way. At wild geese, numerous seaducks, curlew, plover, etc., which 
nade tea, for a few weeks afford good sport. 
trad ged Among the larger land animals, the black bear is still more 
o Hera common here than elsewhere along the whole range of the 
hove and coast line of the Dominion, and a chance shot. at Bruin is by 
Jown the no means the least attractive item of the prospects of the 
$0 some ‘sportsman, And yet there is hardly any place which bears 
Ler tailes u more evil reputation than Anticosti Island. It is a vast 
ee graveyard, and hundreds of ill-fated toilers of the sea have 
ha Jost their lives here, by slowly freezing and starving to death 
wea ept even after they actually landed upon this frozen waste. 
witeenad How many have perished here miserably is manifest from 
n a slope the large number of gray, weather-beaten boards along the 
sanded & beach, upon which I saw in roughly cut letters the date of 
tal aes the disaster and the names of the unfortunate victims who, 
oh z os far from their native home, found an untimely grave upon 
raved for these bleak shores. But a better day is dawning, and the 
ieee possibilities for repetition of these fearful occurrences are 
tocking, steadily lessening. No longer can weeks or months roll by 
a ead as of yore before relief is quickly on hand, and the tidings 
ition of any ship’s crew in distress now flyon the wings of light- 
ong ning to where human help can hasten to the rescue. 
a ar This great improvement is accomplished by means of a 
nt stan submarine cable, which was completed several years ago, 
T'was and now unites Anticosti with the telegraphic line along the 
mainland. The news of any wreck can thereby be known 
at Quebec almost as soon as a ship has struck the reef, and 
life and property are less exposed to destruction. This cable 
is also largely employed in the service of the Weather Bureau 
of the Dominion, since Anticosti by its oceanic position 
forms an important station for metcorological observations, 
and that and even the seal fishermen of New Foundland are benefited 
that we by it, as ihey can obtain telegraphic information concerning 
y morn- the arrival of seals in early spring, when all communication 
we actu- by vessels is blocked on account of the ice, which drifts in 
t along great masses in March through the Straits of Belle Isle into 
any rate the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
ra good The management of the telegraphic reports is committed 
roll and to the keepers of the lighthouses, who have been duly in- 
ks very structed and charged with the additional duty of operators. 
but no Tuere are now, | believe, four of these lighthouses on the 
this side - southern shores of Anticosti, along which is the main chan- 
large as nel for vessels bound in and out of the Gulf. As they are 
2 but a short distance from each other, nothing can happen 
out this along this shore which is not quickly known and reported. 
lumber The cable itself terminates at the Southwest Point light- 
| we are house, which has been made the central station. 
ver. If The whole igJand is at present owned by a stock company, 
atteaux which has purchased this so far rather unprofitable piece of 
ugh and real estate from the Government of the Dominion. In order 
re Lake, to improve affairs, a number of colonists were induced to 
ore a settle here through the representations of what is known as 
id, an the Anticosti Colonization Company, but the anticipations 
; up to of either parties have not been realized. It was thought that 
them = the t abundance of fish on the coast, along with the pro- 
ting vd ductive soil, which was reported to cover the island, would 
ork an insure success of the project, and several hundred people, 
tewawa chiefly from New Foundland, landed here and formed set- 
ee tlements at English Bay annd Fox River, at the eastern and 
y h the western extremities. e complete failure of their venture 
igh es is due to the same causes which are at the bottom of many 
ithout other enterprises, where means from the begi are in- 
_ oo) adequate to the undertaking, and where the colonists them- 
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in shape of a patent reaper and mower. I saw here as fine 
a field cf tall red clover as we might encounter in the most 
productive part of our Middle States. Notwithstanding the 
absence of the honey bee, which is asserted to be an indis- 
pensable agent in the fertilization of the clover, it blossoms 
here profusely and produces weil matured seed. 1 leave it 
to others to solve this problem, as there is not a single honey 
bee upon the whole island of Anticosti, and although the 
flowers of the clover field in question diffused their power- 
ful aroma for a long distance, but few insects, save some 
moths, were attracted by it. L. 


IN THE VIRGINIA LOWLANDS. 
SECOND PAPER, 


NCE upon a time, as the story-books have it, there 
dwelt on this place, which isin Sussex county, on the 
banks of theriver that bears their name, a nace eies of 
Indians called the Nottoways. In the low grounds, a short 
distance from the house, was their town, as is evinced by 
the numerous remains of their weapons and household wares. 
The other day George Bloro, when plowing on the site, 
felt the coulter of the plow strike something hard, and upon 
unearthing it he found a stone vessel about the size o! a sou 
tureen—say, about sixteen inches long by twelve wide. It 
was a species of granite, dark in color and perfectly sym- 
metrical in its form. It probably belonged to a chief, and 
must have been a valuable article. Anyone who examines 
‘it is lost in wonder at the immense labor it must have cost 
to have hollowed it out, when the implements used were 
stone itself. 

Imagination can run riot over this curious and artistic 
piece of woikmanship. It must have been either conquered 
by force of arms from the Powhatans or Delawares, who 
lived in the higher regions of Virginia, for this section for a 
hundred miles around is entirely destitute of rock, stone or 
pebble—or, perchance, it was a gift to some mighty warlike 
sachem by a warrior from the Blue Ridge or Ailleghanies, 
who loved and bought his daughter, the star-eyed fawn of 
the Nottoway, with ponies and other rich gifts, this stene 
vessel among them. 

Indian arrow-heads are found by the hundred. As I said 
before, there is no stone in this region, and the problem is, 
where did they get the flint? 

Another marvel that we cannot fathom is how they could 
kill the deer that furnished their bowstrings, cords, thongs, 
leather, etc., with such rude weapons as they used. That 
they did it we know; but how? 

l send by this mail a half a dozen arrow-heads found in 
the village. They were turned up by the plow. 

To have gotten close enough to have killed a buck with 
such arrows as they used would have brought the deer with- 
in twenty feet of them, and then they must have had time 
to fit their arrows to the bow and pull. 

I suppose they must have caught the fawns and domesti- 
cated them, for, surely, with their impotent and rude wea- 
pons, any animal could take care of himself against a rough 
cedar bow, a lopsided arrow, and a stone tomahawk. 

There lived near here, not many years ago, a young fellow 
whose whole soul panteth after the deer, as a young hart 
panteth after the running brook. It was his recreation, his 
delight and his business, and being withal in independent 
circumstances, he followed the chase as Nimrod did before 
hita, at all times and in ali weathers. He was physically a 
splendid specimen of manhood, being six feet three in his 
stockings, as straight as an arrow, with square shoulders, 
and strength and agility that savored of the prize ring. 

The chase was for a long time his goddess at whose shrine 
he worshipped, but fate played him one of her tricks when 
she led him in the presence of a woman, ‘‘Diew vous garde.” 
A beautiful city belle, with eyes like stars, as fair as the 
Shunamite, as sweet a flower as ever mun tried to gather. 
She was staying with a friend a few miles away, in a great 
stately place on the NottowayRiver. 

Henceforth the chase palled upon him, and Miss Phyllis 
was the queen and empress of his soul, and transfer- 
ring his allegiance from Diana he threw himself with all 
the ardor of his nature in the worship of Venus. But woman, 
according to that old chronicler Sir Pepys, unites all the 
sweetness of the dove, with the wisdom of the serpent and 
cunning of the fox, andin vain did our Philip pursue her. 
She lured him on with bright smiles, and then with her fem- 
‘inine wiles she snared him beyond hopesof release. Again, 
and yet again he courted her, only to receive a declination 
with thanks. 

He grew desperate, sullen, morose and mad by turns, even 
the sound of the hunting born and the baying of the hounds 
lost all of its melody to him, and he moved about not caring 
for anything. 

One day he and his younger brother went swimming in 
the river, the latter carrying his gun along. While they 
were disporting in the water the lover saw a solitary hound 
running up and down the banks of the stream. He turned to 
his brother with the remark: 

‘‘Willie, I wouldn’t be surprised if there isn’t a deer some- 
where about here. Jack Marshall’s pack are running now, 
on a dog is on the trail. You had better get your gun 
ready.” ' 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before a big’ six- 
pronged buck with a hide as yellow asa buttercup jumped 
from the covert into the stream. 

It needed no cry of warning to send the younger plunging 
in frantic haste to the bank where his gun rested against a 
tree. In the meantime the buck was in the middle of the 
current gallantly swimming down, with the solitary dog 
keeping on the bank making the welkin ring with his bark. 

he younger brother, seizing his gun, emptied both barrels 
into the deer’s head, which was the only part above water. 
The loads struck fair, but a buck’s head is almost as hard as 
a stone, and even though the distance from the shooter to 
the animal was not over twenty yards, the shot did not kill 
but only stunned him, the body sank and Philip, seeing this, 
hastily slipped on his pants, and jumped into the water to 
secure, as he thought, the carcass. As the head came above 
the surface he seized it and tewed it to the sand bar, and then 
halloed to his brother to go to the house and get a knife so 
as to cut the animal's throat and bleed him. Jumping on 
a horse the younger put out at full speed clad in the costume 
of a Comanche Indian, only he had no breech clout around 
his waist nor plumes in his hair. He — like mad 
through brush aud through brake until he reached the garden 
tch, about a half a mile, and then shouted to a servant to 
— a knife. Receiving it he put back as fast as he 
could. 

Before his return a great change had taken place, the buck 
having recovered from the shock; and rendered savage from 
pain turned on his pursuer and tried to drive his prongs in 


selves are also too shiftless to make good their footing. The 
newcomers were not agriculturists but fishermen, and in- 
different ones withal, who depended entirely upon fish, 
whici. sometimes failed to putin an appearance.’ For several 
years past they have been in destitute circumstances and 
ee by starvation, as they had neglected to raise for 
their subsistence even such vegetables as potatoes, cabbages, 
and turnips, which flourish excellently in the rich soil of the 
island, and realize never failing crops. h 

But two months of poor fishing are hardly sufficient to 
provide for the remaining pnt of the year, and there were 
thus coutinual sufferingsand consequent appeals for govern- 
ment relicf, which looms up to most of the settlers along 
these shores as the last but never-failing sheet anchor. The 
government, however, seems to have grown weary of — 
without ever reaping, and has taken steps at Jast to men 
matters by a wholesale remeval of these unprofitable colo- 
nists. I learn that in October the last remnant of the popu- 
lation of Anticosti is to be transferred to Quebec and beyond, 
where they may get along without the aid of public charity. 
The settlements of English and Fox Bay will thus soon cease 
to exist save by name, and empty houses only will attest the 
existence of their former tenants. 

Anticosti Island viewed from seaward ee like an 
enormous sleeping whale, covered with a dark green skin of 
low spruce trees. It is nearly surrounded by shallow fring- 
ing recfs, and has no harbors where vessels can lay safely 
in any gale, excepting Gamache Bay, named after old Peter 
Gamache, who was for u long time the only settler on Anti- 
costi. Its formation is of limestone, which overlies a thick 
stratum. of soft gray shale. There are no primitive rocks on 
or below its surface, excepting many boulders of various 
sizes which are scattered along the beach. It has a coast 
length of near 800 mules, and averages thirty-five miles in 
its widest part. Since Anticosti is surrounded by water, 
the temperature of its summers and winters is not marked 
by the same extremes which characterize the climate of 
Quebec, where in midwinter the thermometer often falls 
to 80 deg. below zero. Here it rises scarcely above 72 deg. 
in July, and seldom records less than zero in January. 
Fogs are frequent in spring and early summer, but lessen 
with the advent of fall. September is counted to be the 
finest month. Oats, barley, rye, potatoes, cabbage, turnips 
and clover grow and mature here as well as anywhere, and 
thrifty husbandmen could realize abundant crops, as the 
soil in itself is rich and warm, being composed of weathered 
limerock covered by a layer of several inches in thickness of 
rotten mold. 

Even domestic animals can be acclimated, and at Ellis 
Bay cows winter without difficulty, where they are fed 
upon the excellent hay which is harvested there in great 
quantities by Capt. Sutter, a hardy and intelligent settler 
from the Orkney Islands. It is curious, however, that at 
Southwest Point again, which is only sixty miles east of 
Ellis Bay, cattle rarely survive the winter. Experiments 
have not yet been made with other domesticated animals, 
such as sheep, goats, etc., probably on account of want of 
pasture and the abundance of bears. The climate seems 
well suited to chickens, gecse, dogs, cats and mice; the Nor- 
way rat, however, has never obtained a permanent footing, 
although it has been carried there time and again through 
the accidental intervention of vessels. Of the sea animals 
the seal is one of the most important. They arrive here 
often by thousands in early spring upon the drift ice, and 
are hunted with best success along the east endof the island. 
But few are seen further west. The walrus at no remote 
date also frequented these shores, as evidenced by its tusks, 
which are found occasionally along the beach or in the little 
bogs near it. Among other land animals of consequence to 
the trapper are the various species of foxes, including the 
black cross, silver gray and white one, mink, marten, otter, 
the furs of which command a high price on account of their 
special excellence. The Canada goose, eider duck, dusky 
duck and many seafowl breed on the inland ponds and 
along the cliffs. Although they are heavily decimated by the 
incessant raids made upon them, their ranks are always 
recruited again from the coming and going flocks of migra- 
tory birds, which breed somewhere north. I say here, pur- 
posely, somewhere, as there are good reasons to believe that 
the still unexplored interior of the Labrador peninsula is 
now one of their principal breeding grounds after they have 
been driven away from their ancient haunts further south. 

The lighthouse-keeper at Heath Point, which forms the 
eastern cape of Anticosti, tells me that during October im- 
mense swarms of migratory water-fowl collect for a few 
days near the lighthouse, in the shallow ponds, where food 
is abundantly obtained from the suceulent shoots of fresh- 
water plants, and I would recommend this spot, which I 
visited at the wrong time of the year, to any one as the best 
upon the island for late fall shooting. 

A —— chapter could be written upon the fresh and salt 
water fish about and on Anticosti Island, as it lies in the 
center of the great fish pond of the gulf, and nas long borne 
a high reputation by the sea trout alone, which ascend its 
rivers in enormous quantities. Mr. Henderson, an English 
sportsman, who tished last year on the Jupiter River, told 
me that he was unable to take any more salmon after the 
sea trout reached its pools. They would rise to the fly by 
the dozen, and frustrate all competition by sheer force of 
numbers. He affirmed that he could count three separate 
tiers of them, one above the other, and over six hundred 
pounds wete taken by him in one singleday. Their average 
weight is then from three to four pounds. Neither have I 
any doubts concerning the veracity of these statements, ex- 
traordinary as they seem, as I have since loaded down a 
strong man with as many trout as he could carry in less 
than one hour of fishing, on a stream hardly half the size of 
the Jupiter. It may be mentioned here that this river is the 
only one which is leased, and a special permit from its 
lessee is needed to enjoy its privileges. 

The first point we toucb on this present occasion is Ellis 
Bay, where we call for a few hours. Capt. Sutter, to whom 
we have adverted, owns here a farm which he profitably 
works with the aid of another man. ' There are several sub- 
stantial looking buildings about the grounds, including the 
comfortable and clean looking dwelling house of the captain, 
who has lived here over thirty years and has successfully 
demonstrated the possibility to eke out a comfortable exist- 
ence while other settlers have been almost starving. Near 
his house is the grave of redoubtable old Gamache, who in 
appearance is said to have resembled a pirate rather than a 
peaceable settler, as he never was known to be about with- 
out a formidable crusty old Jooking set of arms. He is dead 
and gone to his long last rest, but the bay on which he lived 
for so many years such an adventurous life will always be 
remembered by his name. Capt. Sutter has some fine cuttle 
on his farm, on which he has 






























































































































































introduced a great novelty 
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led in mortal combat. 






























































































hesitation plunged in. 


his life down the river, with the dogs and his pursuer close 
behind, while Willie kept even pace on the bank yelling with 
all his might, with a whole tribe of house and darkeys’ dogs, 
all barking and yelping, added their noise to raise the volume 
of sound that swelled upward in one infernal uproar. 

Now as fate or chance willed it, the noise reached every 
ear in farmer Brown’s family where Miss Phyllis was staying, 
and the whole crowd divining there was a hot chase, pushed 
down the river to witness it, Miss Phyllis accompanying 
them. They took their positio 1 on a sand bank and waited 
for the denouement. 

The Nottoway River is probably the most crooked in the 
world; being as full of turns and elbows as a Virginia snake 
fence, and a sudden angle hid everything from sight. The 
first one to put in an appearance was Willic who, scratched 
with briers, barefooted, bareheaded and unclad, rushed in 
suddenly, screaming like a fiend and waving a hunting knife 
wildly in the air. The ladies shrieked and covered. their 
faces with their hands, and the younger brother turning a 
back summersault vanished in a flash in the dark recesses 
of the forest, where he remained mute, with all o£ his passion 
for the chase suddenly quenched. What he thought Heaven 
knows, for he stole silently home and never went deer hunt- 
ing again. 

The eldest was made of sterner stuff; as the deer struck 
the sand bank and saw the crowd collected there he turned 
suddenly at bay; one sweep of Lis powerful horns cleared 
the pack of hounds, and ther he rushed on his human foe, 
who awaited him unarmed and undaunted. A confused 
melee followed, with man, buck-deer and dogs all inter- 
mingled. A second time the deer shook himself free. One 
dog crawled away with broken ribs, two were lamed, while 
Philip had a long but shallow gash on his neck, cut either 
by the antlers or by the forefoot of the buck, by which he 
could not tell, but the blood spurted from the wound and 
covered his body with the ensanguined flow. 

The last round was fought right in the presence of the 
ladies. Under any other circumstance Philip would, like 
his brother, have beaten an instantaneous retreat, but his 
blood was up now and all the devil in him aroused. Again 
the combatants closed, and this time Phil got the buck fairly 
by the horns, and then ensued a fine struggle oi muscle 
against muscle, of human strength against brute strength, as 
was ever witnessed in the old Colliseum in its palmiest days. 
And the ladies forgot to scream or shriek as they witnessed 
in breathless silence the gladiator form with swelling 

sinews brought out in full play, and the eye flashing with 
the excitement oi battle. Even the dogs stood back. The 
contest was long, but never for a moment dovbtful, for the 
buck could not use his horns. Twist, jump and spring as he 
may, the iron hands held their hold, until at last in his 
frantic struggles one of his antlers was torn off, and he sank 
panting and dying at the feet of his victor 

Miss Phyllis watched this combat with kindling cheek and 
gleaming eye. 
blood must have thrilled at the sight of her discarded lover 
with a torso, though red with the ensanguined stream, yet 
combined the Hercules with the Apollo. What her thoughts 
were who can tell—and, by the way, who can attempt to 
follow the thoughts, the caprices, the sudden changes in any 
woman’s heart?. I only know that Philip, emboldened by 
her gracious manner, proposed to her one sweet summer 
night. He was accepted, and she, the irresistible Phyllis, a 
velitable dear, became a captive in a full and sweet sur- 
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BIRD MIGRATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


COMPILED FROM THE NOTES OF 
W. W. COOKE. 
PART II.—CONCLUDED. 

(27) Vireosylvia olivacea—Red-Eyed Vireo.—S8. 8. common; 
4, 26 F., afew; 5, 2, gradually more noisy. 

(19) Vireosylvia gilva—W arbling Vireo.—S.S8. common; 4,17, 
F., one male in full song (this may have been here for some 
time); 4, 18, three males, at stands, in song; 4, 22, has at 
once become N. N.; 5, 2, begins to build. 

(22) Lantvireo flavifrons—Yellow-Throated Vireo.—S. 38. 
common; 4, 20, F., one male at old stand; 5, 2, N. N. at stands. 

(29) Lanivireo solitarius—Solitary Vireo.—F. V. ; 4, 28, F., 
one seen; 5, 10, two seen, which were also the last. 

(23) Vireo noveboracensis—W hite-Eyed Vireo.—S. 8S. com- 
mon; 4, 21, F., one male in full song; 4, 22, more numer- 
ous; 4, 24, ranks fill up, females arrived, males are noisy; 
5, 2, noisy at stands. 

(27) Vireo belli—Bell’s Vireo.—S. 8. common; 4, 26, F., and 
few; 5, 2, increasing but slowly. 

(—) Lanius ludovicianus—Loggerhead Shrike.—R. com- 
mon; 8, 15, carrying building materials. 

(—) Ampelis cedrorum—Cedar Bird. R. seldom seen; one 
flock 4, 29. 

(9) Progne suhis—Purple Martin.—S. 8. common; 8, 16, F., 
three birds seen; 3, 18, three moreseen at other places. These 
martins are S. §., visiting their boxes at once on arriving. 
4, 2, have become somewhat more numerous; -4, 3, singing; 
4, 6, carrying straw to box; 4, 9, old birds seem to be-all 
back now, but they do not yet build in earnest; 4, 2:, more 
numerous and noisy; 5, 2, old birds in full numbers, birds of 
last year yet to come; 5, 4, birds of last year arrived to-day, 
and caused great commotion among old pairs; they are as 
noisy and jubilant as possible. 

(17) Hirundo erythrogastra—Barn Swallow.—S. 8. com- 
mon; 4, 7, F.; 4, 9 to 16, afew met with; 4, 21, more nu- 
merous. 

(9) Luchycineta bicolor—White-Bellied Swallow.—S. S. 8, 
16, F., a party of ten seen hunting over a lake. These are 
transient individuals. 5, 2, in migratory flocks yesterday 
and to-day. 

(16). Stelgidopteryx serripennis—Rough- Winged Swallow.— 
8. S. local. 4, 6, F., six at old stands; 5, 2, first swallow 
which has eggs. . 

(25) Cotile riparia—Bank Swallow.—s. 8S. local. 4, 24, 
F,,.small.flock; 5, 2, not in full numbers, in cool days not 
about holes. ’ 
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him, but Philip seizing his horns prevented this, and twist- 
ing the deer’s neck around and tried to break it. Backward 
and forward over the sand bar they tugged, toiled and strug- 
Just at this time, the whole pack of 
ounds reached the bank in full cry and without a moment’s 
The buck seeing this doubled him- 
self up like a cat, and giving a mighty bound shook himself 
free from the hunter and rushed to the water, and swam for 
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(23) Pyranga rubra—Scarlet Tanager.—S. 8., abundant. 
4, 21, F., one male, silent; 4, 26, males only, but. more nu- 
merous; 5, 2, heard and seen rarely. Dense foliage this sea- 
son makes it difficult to find them. 

(382) Pyranga estivca—Summer Red Bird.--8. 

ant. 5, 2, F. 
(—) Carpodacus purpureus—Purple Finch.—W. 8. abund- 
ant (except during winter ’79-’80). Seen all the time from 
2, 6 to 3, 6; 3, 19, same numbers, but the males are getting 
rich purple on head, neck and rump; 4, 2, still very numer- 
ous, generally on elms, sometimes singing beautifully 4, 8, 
to 9, same, males getting purple all over. Their song is often 
heard, but they keep almost as quiet as in March. 4, 19, 
party of seven females; 4, 20, twoin wood; 4, 29, L. 

(—) Astragalinus tristis—Thistle Bird.—R., common. A 
small party met with, 3, 3; 4, 2, seen in small companies, 
often with the purple finches on same trees, but not seen or 
heard much; they keep pretty quiet, comparatively. 4, 8, 
singing: 4, 5, more numerous and noisy, quite yellow; 4, 7, 
N. N.; 4, 9, they range now among our most conspicuous 
and noisy birds, in full summer dress; 4, 18, to-day the 
noisiest and most conspicuous birds; 4, 21, two large flocks 
too noisy; 4, 22, another large flock; very numerous now; 
4, 24, extremely numerous; 4, 26, decreased; 5, 1, « flock 
on ground; 5, 4, a flock of at Jeast a hundred along River 
des péres. 

(14) Passerculus sundirichensis savanna—Savannah Spar- 
row.—T. V. 4,4, F.; 
I find them every year. They do not breed there, but tran- 
sient birds seem to like the place; 4, 9 to 16, has remained 
at stands; 4, 22, increase; 4, 27, more conspicuous and 
singing; 5, 2, still with us at same places, N. N.; 5, 4, on 
fences along roadside singing; 5, 8, considerable decrease; 
bulk left, and L., 5, 10. 

(9) Poacetes gramineus—Bay-Winged Bunting.—S. S. a 
bird which is never numerous in this vicinity, met with 
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twice across the river; in Illinois 3, 16 and 4, 1. 

(29) Coturniculus passerinns—Yclow-Winged Sparrow.— 
8. 5. 4, 28, F.; 5, 4, migrating party in a meadow. 

(12) Chondestes grammica—Lark Finch.—s. 8., common; 
8, 28 F.; 4, 2, not numerous vet; 4, 20, four pairs, some- 
what more numerous and noisy; 4, 21, has considerably in- 
creased and is now scen in pairs at old stands; 5, 2, N. N. at 
stands, 

(24) Zonotrichia leucophrys—White-Crowned Sparrow.— 
W. 58. but mostly T. V.; 4, 22, F.; 4, 27, more conspicuous 
and singing; 5, 2, approaching height of season, heard and 
seen often; 5, 4, decided increase, heard everywhere along 
roads, borders of woods, etc., height of season; 5, 5, bulk 
left last night, migrating individuals to-day; 5, 14, still pres- 
ent, but not numerous; smail flocks until 5, 17, L. 

(—) Zonotrichia albicollis—W hite-Throated Sparrow.—W. 
$. but mostly T. V. Has become much more numerous 
since 3,1. Only small parties or single individuals were 
seen in February, but now flocks of 12 to 18 of all grades of 
coloration are met with, and their song is often heard; 3, 19, 
same; 3, 20, l»rge flocks; 4, 2 to 9, same numbers at same 
stations, ¢.¢., places to which they return regularly every 
year, and where they will stay till May. They do not now 
keep exclusively on the ground, but are often found high up 
in trees feeding. They are not conspicuous, keeping quiet 
and singing but littie. 4, 17, still plentiful at old places; 
4, 22, flocks have increased to double their former size, and 
more highly-colored males among them; 4, 24, extremely 
numerous; 4, 26, decreased by the large flocks leaving; 5, 2, 
small flocks, all birds of the last year, are left; compara- 
tively few, but still very numerous at certain stands, which 
are the same as in March and April; 5, 4, still numerous, 
but no increase; 5, 5, migrating individuals; 5, 8, consider- 
ble decrease; 5, 14, still present, but not numerous; 5, 17, L. 

Spizella montana—Tree Sparrow.—W. §., common; 38, 6, 
still here; 3, 19, have left. 

(8) Spizella domestica—Chipping Sparrow.—S. 8., almost 
R.; 8, 15, F., one singing; 3, 18, two singing; 3, 20, numer- 
ous, more than a dozen males singing; 4, 2, full numbered, 
but no migrating flocks met with; 4, 6, first set of eggs; 
4, 9, one of our most industrious songsters. 

Spizellu pallida—Clay Sparrow.—T. V., once met with; 
4, 29, 1881. 

(2) Spizella pusilla—Field Sparrow.—S. 8., almost R.; 
2, 25, F.; 3, 1, first song; after 3, 3, more numerous and 
song heard at many old stands; 3, 11, migrating flock; 3, 19, 
increasing; 8, 20, full numbers and full song; 4, 2, several 
migrating flocks; 4, 9, one of our most industrious songsters; 
5, 2, N. N. on eggs. ; 

Junco hyemalis—Snow Bird.—W. 8. common; after 3, 1, 
they no longer kept silent on ground, but mount trees and 
sing all day; 3, 19, same; 3, 20, large flocks: 4, 2, more 
numcrous, flocks of two to four dozens met with since 
3, 28; 4, 3, suddenly almost all have left us; 4, 5 to 9, are 
scarce, but afew can always be met with, partly on ground 
partly up in trees, feeding there iu company with peabody 
bird, purple finch, yellow rump, ruby crown, thistle dird, 
ete.; such trees sometiines swarm with a dozen different 
species; 4, 16, a few birds with a migrating flock of flickers 
and robins; 4, 19, one; 4, 20, saw two among flock of fifty 
thistle birds in woods; 5, 29; one!! : A 

(3) Melospiza fasciata—Song Sparrow.—T. V., common; 
3, 1, F., singing; 3, 7, very numerous and conspicuous; 
3, 19 to 4, 2. same; 4, 3, beginning to leave; 4, 4, L. 

(5) Melospiza palustris—Swamp Sparrows.—T. V.. 3, 3, 
two seen among song sparrows; 3, 16, very numerous; 4, 2 
to 5, 4, same numbers, but bulk left soon after; 5, 11, L. 

(22) Melospiza lincolni—Liucoln’s Sparrow.—T. V., 4, 20, F., 
three seen; 5, 2, height of season; bulk left 5, 4 and 5; 5, 8, 
still more decrease; single birds to 5, 23, L.. 

(6) Passerella iliaca—Fox Sparrow.—T. V., almost W. 3. ; 
3. 4, F., singing; 3, 7, everywhere among compound flocks 
of the Fringillide, but not more than three or four at a time; 
3, 20, only a few seen; 4, 3, nearly all have left us quite sud- 
denly; 4, 4, L. F 

(2) Pipilo erythrophthalmus—Towhee Bunting.—2, 25, F., 
one male; 3, 2, first song and first female; 3, 7, generally 
heard at old stands; 3, 19, full numbered, but no migrating 
flocks; all 8. 8.; 4, 2, S. ®., all present and flocks of a dozen; 
4, 6, males fighting like roosters; 5, 2, N. N., on eggs. 

(—) Cardinalis virginianis—Cardinal Grosbeak.—R. com- 
mon, heard on every warm day, but very noisy, 3,3; 5, 2, 
N.N. male and female often hear’. 

(28) Zamelodia ludoviciana—Rose-Breasted Grosbeak.—S. 
§. common; 4, 21, F., one male in full song; 4, 22, male 
and female seen often, heard song; 4, 26, very noisy and 
conspicuous, females have arrived; 5, 2, N. N., excited and 
conspicuous. : 

2) Passerina cyanea—Indigo Bird.—S. 8. common; 4, 
24, F., 
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small flock of males; 4, 25, still scarce and not yet in 
song; 4, 26, males only, but more numerous; 4, 27, males 


again 4, 5, both at old stands, where | 
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seen singly and heard to sing, but no females; 5, 2, males 
and females in separate flocks, not excited 7% but_ song 
often heard, males numerous, females few; 5, 4, males every- 
where. females in flocks; 5, 6, N. N. excited. 

(26) Spiza americana—Black-Throated Bunting.—S8. 8. 
common; 4, 25, F., the vanguard; 4, 27, males seen sing] 
and heard singing, but no females; 5, 2, males not in fall 
numbers, singing, but often seen flying in search of some- 
thing, much like cowbirds; 5, 4, N. N. and one of the most 
conspicuous birds. 

(82) Dolichonyx oryzivorus—Bobolink.—T. V. not abun- 
dant and rapid transit; 5, 2, F., van only; 5, 4, males, sing- 
ing on wing; 5, 5, large flock of singing bobolinks go north 
at 6A. M ; 5, 11, seen; 5, 18, L. 

(5) Molothrus ater—Cowbird.—S8. 8. common; 3, 8, a few 
observed; 3, 19, still scarce; 4, 2, hardly numerous; 4, 8, 
suddenly N. N.; 4, 8, females numerous, now conspicuous; 
three generally seen in hot pursuit; 5, 2, everywhere male 
and female. 

(—) Xanthocephalus icterocephalus—Y ellow-Headed Black- 
bird.—S8. 8. not common; seen 5, 11. 

(1) Ageleus pheniceus—Red-Winged Blackbird.—§. 8. 
small flocks seen going north as early as 2, 20, alsoa few at 
old haunts before 3, 2, but great arrival and large flocks 
going north at sunrise 3, 3, also in evening 3, 3, and morning 
and evening 3, 4; 4, 2, great numbers present, but few 
females; 4, 17, males and females in separate flocks; 4, 18, 
the noisiest and most conspicuous birds to-day; 4, 26, 
females still increase in numbers; 5, 2, mating and noisy. 

(—) Sturnelia magna—Meadow Lark.—R. common. 3, 
7, very noisy and conspicuous during warm days; 5, 2, regu- 
larly beard at stands. 

(24) Icterus spurius—Orchard Oriole. 8. 8. common; 4, 
22, F., old males have arrived and are heard singing; 4, 26, 
still quiet, old males only; 4, 27, females arrived and males 
jubilant; 5, 2, not excited, singing, but not in full numbers; 
5, 4. begins to be N. N. 

(24) Ictervs galbuli—Baltimore Oriole.—4, 22, F.; old 
males only, singing; 4, 26, very conspicuous and noisy, 
females arrived; 5, 2, excited and mating. 

(—) Scolecophagus ferrugineus—Rusty Grackle—W. 8. 
before 3, 15, flocks; 4, 2, small numbers everywhere, from 
then gradually decreasing; 4, 16, scarce. 

(1) Quéscalus purpurens encus—Bronzed Grackle.—S. 8. 
the first flocks passed north 2, 20. and a few were at old 
stands before 3, 2. but the large flocks in countless numbeis 
— north the morning and evening of 3, 3 and 4; the 8. 

. how go in pairs, noisy and conspicuous; 4, 9, mating but 
still going to the common aoaen place on Arsenal Island; 
5, 2, mating and noisy, have almost ceased using the island 
as a night resort since yesterday, a few only go to-day; 5, 4, 
new flocks, seen to-night, go to island. 

(—) Corvus frugivorus—Crow.—R. most numerous in 
winter, when about fifty thousand spend the night on 
Arsenal Island, opposite the southern part of this city. 8, 
7, havé decreased very much in numbers; 3, 15, carrying 
building materials; 3, 19, mostly gone; 4, 2, not one per 
cent. left to spend the night on the island. 

(—) Cyanoeitta cristata.—R., 3, 7, not yet very noisy; 8, 19, 
same; 5, 2, flock of thirty go north at 6 A. M. followed by 
smaller flocks. 

(—) Zremophila alpestris—Shore Lark.—R., abundant. 8, 
7, very noisy and conspicuous during warm days; 5, 2, 
eet heard at stands. 

(20) Tyrannus carolinensis.—King Bird.—S. 8. common; 
4, 18, F., one male; 4, 21, two more birds, a male and a 
female; 4, 22, begins to be conspi: uous, both male and female; 
4, 24, more numerous; 4, 26, N. N., 5, 1, migrating flock. 

(28) Myiarchus crinitus—Great Crested Flycatcher.—S. 8. 
common; 4, 21, F., one, silent; 4, 24, more numerous; 4, 
26, N. N.; 5, 2, conspicuous, 

(5) Sayornis fuscus—Pheebe.—S. 8. common; 3, 3, F., two 
males; 8, 6, first female; 3, 15, carrying building materials; 
3, 19, full force, but no migrating flocks, all 8. 8.; 4, 14, 
first set of fresh eggs; 5, 2, feed young in nest. 

(41) Contopus borealis—Olive-Sided Flycatcher.—T. V.; 
5, 24 and 25, seen. 

(30) Contopus virens—W ood Pewee.—S. 8. common; 4, 29, 
F.; 5, 2, not numerous yet; 5, 4, pretty often Leard to-day. 

(36) Empidonaa flaviventris—Yellow-Bellied Flycatcher.— 
T. V.; 5, 10, seen. 

(28) Empidonax acadicus—Acadian Flycatcher.—8. §., 
abundant in forest; 4, 27, F., silent at old stands; 5, 2, not 
yet in full numbers. 

(34) Empidonax pusillus trailli—Traill’s Flycatcher.—S. 
8. common; 5,4, F., seen and heard at old stands. 

(33) Empidonax minimus—Least Flycatcher. -T. V., not 
common; 5, 3, F., two or three migrating; again 5, 5; from 
5, 11, to 28 seen every day; 5, 29, cL 

(33) Trochilus colubris—Ruby-Throated Humming Bird.— 
8. 8. common; 5, 3, F., one male. 

(18) Chetura pelasgica—Chimney Swift.—S. 8. common; 
4, 14, F., one; 4, 18, five at one time, chasing; 4, 19, becom- 
ing more numerous; 4, 20, flocks go north in evening; 4, 22, 
air full of them even during rain; 4, 24, by dozens in air, 
especially in evening. 

(—) Caprimulgus vociferus—Whippoorwill.—8. 8. very 
common. No record for 1882. 

(35) Chordeiles popetue—Night Hawk.—S. 8. common; 5, 
5, F., at 6 P. M.; 5, 8, more go north this evening. 

(—) Picus pubescens—Downy Woodpecker.—R. 

(—) Picus villosus—Hairy Woodpecker.—R. 

(13) Sphyrapicus carius—Yellow-Bellied Woodpecker.— 
T. V. 3, 29, F., again 3, 31 and 4, 5; 4, 9, same birds at 
same places; 5, 4, females migrating. 

(24) Centurus carolinus—Red-Bellied Woodpecker.—S. 8. 
almost R., this year very late; 4, 22, F., one male; 5, 4, 
females migrating. 

(—) Hylotomis pileatys—Pileated Woodpecker.—R., one 
seen 2, 6. 

(11) Melancrpes erythrocephalus—Red-Headed Woodpeck- 
er.—S. 8. but very irregular; in ’77-’78 many were seen all 
winter; 3, 20, F., two at old stands; 4, 2, only three seen so 
far; 4, 9, still scarce; 4, 22, this bird so scarce before is to- 
day met with at every step singly and in small parties. 
Many are seen on wing flying to ard fro; 4, 26, N. N. 

(4) Colaptes auratus—Golden-Win Woodpecker. —R. ; 
but mostly 8. 8., generally moving with the robins; 3, 2, F., 
3, 4 and 6, more numerous among robins; 3, 19, seen every- 
where; 4, 2, N. N., mating, also in migrating flocks; 4, 9, 
belongs at preseut to our most noisy birds; 4, 15 and 22, mi- 
grating flocks seen. 

(10) Ceryle aleyon—Kingfisher.—S. 8. 8, 18, F., one male. 

34 us americanus—Yellow-Billed Cuckoo.—8. 8. 





( 
5, 4, F., heard often. 


_ Ceonaens rophthalmus—Black-Billed Cuckoo.—8. 
a aries to ee 4, 24, F., 1880 and 5, 6, F., 1881. 
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THE MASSASAUGA’S BITE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


May I, who am of the iaity, be allowed a few lines to give 
my theory, not necessarily as opposed to ‘‘Nessmuk,”* but 
what I have observed in quite lenythy travels in different 
countries. It is this: The bite of a venomous serpent is 
fatal only when the larger veins are struck where the cir :u- 
lation ia large and rapid—in all other cases, one as a rule re- 
covers. 

It will be noticed in ‘“Nessmuk’s” article that two of the 
three who died were bitten, the one in an artery in the neck, 
the other in the wrist, where all the veins are gathered into 
a small focus; of the third who died he does not state where 
the bite was, but only that the victim was bitten twice. All 
others recovered. In support of my theory, I would state 
that it is a well-established fact that the hogs in our Western 
States destroy and devour rattlesnakes; it has also been ob- 
served that the hog presents that part of his neck that is 
near the shoulder to the attack and lunge of the reptile, it 
being commonly supposed that the bristles on that part of 
the hog’s body prevent the snake from being able to bite 
into the skin; and while thus entangled the hog seizes his 
enemy below the head and crushes him. 

This generally accepted belief of the attack and defense 
is substantially true; but it is also true that the hog is quite 
often bitten on the very part that he presents to the snake, 
and which nature has covered with a large accumulation of 
fat, and which has for that reason a languid circulation. 
The hog, struck on this part of the body, seems to feel little 
effect from the bite, the sebaceous follicles seeming to neu- 
tralize the poison; whereas, if he be struck in a vein, he 
dies, as human beings die under like circumstances. 

The remedies noted by ‘‘Nessmuk” seem admirable, and 
the practical common-sense advice given is invaluable to 
travelers and sportsmen. The sact, nevertheless, remains 
that if a person is struck in a vein by a poisonous snake, he 
will, in my opinion, die, It is simply a_ question of where 
the bite is that decides the question of life and death, it be- 
ing always supposed that proper remedies arc applied and 
that the bite is inflicted by a virile, veuomous mere 
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conclusions from such facts as are known. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10, 1882. 





An Aupacious GosHAwkK (Astur atricapillus).—On the 
morning of Oct. 3, 1882, I saw a red poll warbler in an un- 
usually dark plumage, and, wishing to procure it for a speci- 
men, went to my office and loaded a small .22-cal rifle with 
a light charge of dust shot. Onleaving the building I heard 
a hen cry out in distress from behind a pile of stones in the 
bushes near by. Guided by the sound I soon reached the 
spot, and found a goshawk perched upon an old hen, not 
more than ten feet distant. Aiming at his breast, I fired, 
but with no other effect, apparently, than of arousing his 
indignation and wrath, for he immediately arose and dove 
at my head with great fury. I struck him on the wing with 
the barrel of the rifle, and loosened one of his tail feathers, 
but did not succeed in knocking him down as I anticipated. 
Meanwhile the hen was making off. Perceiving her, and 
Getermined not to lose his dinner, the bold hawk left me 
and gave chase to her. She rushed into the bushes, which 
were so thick that the hawk could not fly between them. 
Not to be baffled by this move, he closed his wings and 
followed her upon the ground, in a succession of long 
and rapid hops, and quickly overtook her and pounced upon 
her back. The hen was a large and strong one, and ran, 
carrying the hawk, for nearly a hundred feet before tum- 
bling over. I soon reached the scene and struck at the 
hawk with the empty gee. He dodged the blow by drop- 
ping on his back, and then flew up into a tree eautead 
but was gone before I could get a cartridge. The poor hen 
was so frightencd that she hid under a catnip plant near the 
door of my office, and remained there till driven away, five 
hours later.—C. Hart Merriam, M. D. (Locust Grove, 
New York). 


one is found which cannot even fly. 


cident and the state of the weather. 


house our dog, Mark, gave siyns of a “‘taint in the air, 


then started another, or she may have lost the first one. 


Capture or A SHArk.—Framingham, Mass., Oct. 15.— 
On the 12th inst., being at Clark’s Istand, Plymouth, Mass., 
I witnessed the capture of a large shark, of the species 
called by the fishermen mackerel shark (Lamna punctata 
Mitchell), The fish was first seen at some distance from 
shore, as the observer was about entering the island harbor 
in a small boat, and as the tide was nearly out, he concluded 
to make an attempt to drive him on shore. Strange to say, 
the shark seemed ‘‘agreeable,” and allowed himself to be 
guided in the required direction by occasional taps with an 
eel spear, and would sometimes seem to desire to take refuge 
under the boat, nearly capsizing it, but never making mvch 
effort to gain deep water. Attracted by the fracas several 
more boats came to assist, and finally penned him up in 
water so shoal he could not go under. The shark then began 
to 1ealize his position, and dashed continually back and 
forth, making the water fly furiously. Half an hour of this, 
headed off in every direction, exhausted him sufficiently to 
allow of a rope being passed over his tail, and he was soon 
dragged on shore and despatched. His length was about 
seven and a half feet, and his weight (estimated) little short 
of 400 pounds. (The body of this species is immensely thick 
compared with its length.) The fishermen propos.:d to cut 
him up for lobster bait. Nothing whatever was found in the 
stomach, and from his sluggishness, when first overhauled, 
it seems likely he was ‘‘under the weather” in some way. 
The specimen of this variety from which Storer (Report on 
Mass. Fishes, 1839) drew up his description, was taken not far 
from this same place. Noneof the fishermen I talked with 
had ever seen a shark of this size in the neighborhood before. 
—F. C. Browne. 


August. From the facts given, and others within m 


do) they will lay the second time, if the first nest is de- 


cases are rare when all grown hens do not commence laying 
in early spring. If not allowed to ‘‘set,” and plenty of food 
is given or obtained, hens will commence laying again after 
the lapse of a few weeks. Why may it not be so with quail? 
It is but reasonable to suppose it should be so. 

In some parts of this State the prospect for good sport 
with ‘‘Bob White” is excellent. Those of us who are given 
to an indulgence in it, are looking forward somewhat pleas- 
-_ to the time when we can visit our friends who live on 
the Pce Dee near Stanback’s and’ Dumas’s Fe ry, and make 
the fields resonant with the sharp reports of our light breech- 
loaders, while Martin, Bickett and Teceel are striving for 
the belt. We hope to have plenty of dogs which have 
breath and speed and staunchness, albeit they occasionall 
break shot and engage in a lively but bootless race to catc 
an old cock as he whirrs off for a place of safety. If we 
had'some of the blue bloods, trained to absolute obedience, 
we could, doubtless, bag more birds; but we manage always 
to get a fair share of them, and the hard walking gives us 
such appetites that we enjoy the game, whether fried or 
broiled, and put on no wry faces, even if the coffeeis rather 
weak, or is wanting in the fragrance of Mocha or that in- 
describable article called in trade ‘‘Old Government Java.” 

I hope to be able to let you hear from me occasionally. 
After the ciection is over and my voice ceases to sound in 
behalf of what I regard the interests of the country—for I 
sometimes take the ‘‘stump”—I may sharpen my pen and 
scribble a little for the amusement of that portion ef my 
fellow citizens who, in the field and around the camp fire, 
lay aside all ‘‘cares of State,” and acknowledge the brother- 
hood of all men who are fond of the “‘rod and gun, the forest 
and streaic.” There all strife in regard to taxation, consti- 
tutional limitations, currency, commerce, ‘‘a free ballot and a 
fair count” (whatever that means) is hushed, and the ‘‘shot- 
gun policy” prevails. If any quarrel does spring up, it 
originates in a failure upon the part of some tooeager sports- 
man to acknowledge a ‘‘fair count” of game which he has 
bagged, and the number of misses scored against him. The 
— “commerce” regarded is that which pertains to shot 
and shell and their accompaniments, and the only ‘‘currency” 
the smoking interests, which pass into the month and soon 
get below “‘par.” As to “‘constitutional limitations,” Cooley’s 
treatise is unknown, and the capacity for a long tramp is 
used as an agreeable substitute. WELIs. 


THE AMERICAN TAXIDERMISTS.—At a meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Taxidermists, recently held in Washing- 
ton, it was determined that the third annual exhibition 
should be beld at Armory Hall, in Central Park, New York, 
and that it should open Dec. 4 and close Dec. 16. A board 
of exhibition commissioners was elected, consisting of the 
following gentlemen: Jacob H. Studer, President; Prof. G. 
Brown e, Vice-President; Dr. Joseph B. Hulder, Secre- 
tary; Andrew Carnegie, Treasurer; Pref. A. 8. Bickmore, 
Robert Colgate, James C. Beard, Dr. Wendell Prime and 
Prof. Henry A. Ward. he exhibition will presumably be 
one of great interest. 


MassacnuseTts Brrp Nores.—The few summer birds 
that remain here now are the brown thrush (Harporhynchus 
rufus), catbird (Mimus carolinensis), towhee bunting (Pipilo 
erythrophthalmus), purple grackle (Quiscalus purpureus), 


rusty grackle (Scolecophagus ferrugineus), bluebird (Sialia 
sialis), cherry-bird (Ampelts oer (Se ee ee a on 
ae iza fasciate), chipping sparrow (Spi , and nu- 

In your issue of Oct. 5 I read with intense interest an able an cetinal Phe bras that remain here all winter are 
article by “‘Nessmuk,” entitled “‘The Massasauga’s Bite.” | 104 tailed hawk (Buteo borealis), great horned owl (Bubo vir- 
| gintanus), crow (Corvus americanus), bluejay (Cyanura cris- 
tata), golden-winged woodpecker (Colaptes auratus), robin 
(Turdus migratorius), black-capped chickadee (Parus atrt- 
capillus), hairy woodpecker (Picus villosus), goldtinch (Astra- 
galinus tristis), ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbellus), and quail 


THE WeEsTERN SHRIKE IN New Enoianp.—Taunton, 
Mass., October 9, 1882.—While out with my gun September 
121 had the good fortune to shoot a white-rumped logger- 
It was sit- 
ting on a telegraph wire, and as I approached it flew .own 
and ali hted on a small apple-tree, when I shot it. Its crop 
contained small bones and bugs. This is, so far, the second 
one that has ever been taken in New England.—J. C. Ca- 


Open SEaAsons.—S¢e table of open seasons for game and fish 


DO QUAIL HAVE A SECOND BROOD? 


Nor long since a writer in the ForEsT AND STREAM took 
the position that quail (we call them partrid-e,) do not 
have, at any time, asecond brood. If I understand him, 
he meant his language to impart that they nest but once 
during the yeer. Of course it is difficult for any one to 
prove to the contrar,, and it would be equally difficult to 
prove that all the female birds lay at all. Inasmuch as these 
birds are not domesticated, no one has authority to make 
any assertion as to the question, and all are obliged to draw 


Now we all know that in this latitude the nesting season 
is the month of May and early June, for during this season 
the nests are often found when the small grain is reaped. 
It often occurs, too, that in some cases the nests have no eggs 
in them, and in others that they have evidently been de- 
stroyed by ‘‘varmints” before hatching. It may be safely 
assumed, I think, that all the females, following a law of 
nature, deposit their eggs during the time indicated in this 
paragraph, and unlers disturbed, incubate and hatch out 
a brood. All donot hatcL on the same day, or during the 
same week or month even, for if they did all the young 
would be fully grown at the same time. We know that 
such is not the case. All sportsmen who have gone into the 
field on the 15th of October, have seen that nearly one-half 
of the coveys started are not fully grown, and occasionally 


On the 224 day of October, 1880, Teceel and I went to 
“the Gulf” in Chatham, on a bird hunt, expecting to meet 
some friends from Washington City, who had promised to 
join us, but were prevented from —— so by a railroad ac- 

e hunted some low 
lands on Deep River on the morning after our arrival, and 
all the birds we found were fully grown. In the afternoon 
we chose a different locality, and shortly after leaving the 

* and 
soon came to a dead halt. We approached, walked on, but 
no birds flew. He kept his position, and upon order sprang 
forward, und nothing rising, he looked the very personifica- 
tion of meanness, as he saw running in the grass near his 
nose several little birds not larger than wrens. These must 
have hatched during tle month. It is certain that the eggs 
were not laid in May or June, and it is equally certain that 
they must have been early in September, when some of 
the young birds were so far advanced as to need no maternal 
guidance or aid. The hen may have raised one brood and 


It is hardly probable she did not get *‘in season” until late in 


knowledge, I think I am warranted in concluding that if 
birds do not raise a second brood (I think they sometimes 


s‘royed. Chickens raise more than one brood, and the 
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GOSSIP ABOUT QUAIL. 

































































for more,” 


pared in June. E 
Now, as Mr. ‘‘Ches. A. Peake” saysin answer to “‘J. E.S., 


my experience every season. 


for atime, reappearing with their young well feathered. 
Speaking to your ‘‘Sa..cho Panza,” who is the worthy des- 


hounds better, and is something of a scientist, he explained 
the philosorhy of my statement of fact, that the old hen and 


found. 
secretions are very inactive and give out little scent. The 
glands of the feet give out the greater scent, and are not 
developed in young ones until nearly mature. In mammals 
the milk secretion absorbs the scent,” and so does and fawn 


helpless 


were occasionally found: so it is, I presume, with chickens. 

I have not noticed any remarks upon the occasional south- 
ern migration of our own quail. In 1858 or ’59, while re- 
siding in the coal region for some weeks, I drove frequently 
through an unoccupied valley, well wooded, and upon every 
trip would see droves of 20tv 200 quail, evidently moving 
southward, and while at my desk observed small and large 
crowds fly from a hilltop across the same valley to the foot 
of the mountain opposite. The hilltop and sides had been 
denuded of timber by mine operators, and of brush by the 
goats of operatives, otherwise the birds would foot it, as 
they do further up among tke timber, The migratory at- 
tempts to fly across the Susquehanna below Harrisburg re- 
sult in frequert failures to reach the south shure. During 
the winter of 1866-67 our quail were entirely destroyed, and 
none except some wandering ‘‘bachelors,” in spring time, I 
suppose in search of mates, were scen or heard until 1874. 
in November of that year, while hunting rabbits, I found 
three bevies upon my farm, when there were none during 
summer and fall—eighteen, twenty and twenty-five to thirty 
in the several lots. I may have had as joyful surprises in my 
life, but none more so, as I had two old Bizmark pups, sged 
8} months, and there was my opportunity. For knowin 
they were migrating birds and would not remain, I soon ha 
the puppies among them, and then | had another enjoyment 
—to see them stiffen out and back, and behave as Biz’s pro- 
geny should do, and doin any case where they have seen a 
show of training. But, without a pedigree and no money 
to be made out of the strain, kennelmen and professional 
tramers very wisely never handled, bred and selected the 
best, generation after generation. Like many another good 
strain, it will soon be among ‘“The Dogs I Have Had.” The 
one Laverack I have, with the ‘‘blood of all Howards” in his 
veins, did not show, up wind, the least interest in a bevy of 
full-fledged quail which old Blarche was pointing down wind; 
yet he is a typical beauty—black and white and ticked, but 
a great disappointment; an accident of an otherwise well- 
regulated family. But dogs are not the subject. After 
shooting the two first birds which rose, and comparing them 
with two or three shot afterward, I was satisfied that I had 
the parent birds. The idea struck me that, the leaders gone, 
the migration would be stopped. So I went in search of an- 
other bevy, and got the old birds and two youn 
ones. I had to go some distance for the third ond 
largest lot, and found it at dusk, and then 
missed with both barrels. Next day could not, and 
never did find it again, but the two first bevies remained, 
and were fed through the winter. I found other birds and 
did the same. I have always tried to drop the first birds 
which rise in coveys, and general y find them to be the 
parent birds. When successful it localizes the young ones, 
as I find that very early hatch ngs, which I could find in 
August and September, disappear ‘almost the opening of 
the season, the late ones never. The spring of 1881 was an 
exceptional one for breeding: abundance in July, August 
and September, and scarcity in the shooting season. ‘The 
winter of ’80 and ’81 was very destructive to quail, but as 
soon as spring opened, by a compensation of nature, I pre- 
sume, the survivors nested, and by the second week of June 
the young birds were numerous and able to fly. We had no 
rain after that time until late fall. In August the birds 
were strong and appeared full grown. But brooks, ponds 
and rivulets were waterless, no weeds had grown, there was 
no grass in the fields, thickets of blackberry and brush had 
lost their leaves, or retained only a few sbriveled ones, there 
was no shelter or water. The hawks were as fierce as usual, 
the yuail left, and by October 15 very few were found, and 
these were too young to be shot. 

June 20 to July 4 is the usual time for quail to hatch 
out, but in 1881 I tailed to learn of a single nest of e be- 
ing found in haying or grain harvest. Young birds were 
plenty. During other years the mowing machines have re- 
vealed the destroyed nests. The wintcr of ’79 and ’80 wus 
«pen. Breeding birds were plenty, and no doubt fat, but 
there were no young birds until July, and several nests 
were found in harvest and some were deserted. In 1880 the 
mower uncovered six nests in my fields—120 eggs. The 
effort to restore cover, and bring back the nesting birds, 
failed. Since then I have a standing reward to the mowers 
if they raise the cutter bars. save the grass and shelter the 
nest when they seea birdrise. No half dollar has been 
claimed, because no nests were found, or else they were de- 
stroyed. JUNIATA. 
THOMPsONTON, Pa., Oct. 9, 1882. 





be Uppaagzore & McLellan, of Val- 
cele! 


“Pose” is the name 
paraiso, Ind., for onestyle of brated Siooting Suits. By 
work thew suits have 


Petional tn fetlle cok Goes friends in all of 
a. ve many parts 


66 FUNIATA” has no particular text to discourse upon, 

and no peculiar subject to investigate, but Forest 
AND STREAM isso much like the other good book, that texts 
are too numerous to stick to one, and each one is so suggest- 
ive of oth:rs, that it is impossible to withstand the tempta- 
tion to gossip, and since you have, like Oliver, boldly ‘asked 
prefer to overlook the implied ‘‘treacle and 
sulphur” in the compliment, an‘l so send some notes pre- 


“I profess to know a quail when I see it.” I am not one 
of the later broods myself, as I was a lover of the quail in 
my youth, have grown fonder of them as age comes on 
apace, and so have for many years made some careful watch- 
ing over them and their habits. I have never been convinced 
that two broods are raised in onc season, but that very late 
hatched ones are found unfit to shoot November 1, has been 
The hatching of early and 
late birds is discussed in June not before mentioned. But 
before getting so far, I would like to answer the correspond- 
ent who asked why pairs of prairie chickens were abundant 
before and during hatching time, then seemed to disappear . 


cendant of noble sirés, who loved the horses well but their 
chickens gave out no scent and it was a mere accident if 


hus ‘‘in old birds while nesting and brooding the 


are protected from otherwise inevitable destruction while 
I have been surprised to see d: gs with fine noses 
unable to locate the quite young scattered quail, when broods 


become Te 
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SPORT IN NEW MEXiCo. 
FIRST PAPER. 


ATHER more than a year ago I sent you ‘a few nctes 
upon trout-fishing in New Mexico, that you honored 
with a place in your columns, and I believe you afterwards 
expressed a wish that I would contribute a second edition. 
Per force of circumstances I have been obliged to postpone 
writing, for the very simple reason that I hud nothing to 
write about, as I have alieady told you sport is not to be 
had in the immediate vicinity of Santa Fe, and having 
business to attend to, my journeys in pursuit thereof are 
limited. However I will give you the best I have. 

I suppose most of your readers remember from their 
ancient mythology a gentleman of the name of Tantalus, 
who, having excited the ire of the gods, was doomed to 
suffer everlasting thirst, although a geod long drink was 
placed under his very nose, but as soon as he stretched forth 
his hand to refresh himself, the cooling beverage (a purely 
temperance drink) receded just beyond his reach. This was 
what might be called carrying prohibition a little too far. 
Well, this poor thirsty soul’s doom seems to form the model 
after which that of the average sportsman is moulded. But 
seriously, on 2 moment’s reflection, one cannot help being 
struck with the similarity on a reduced scale. An experi- 
ence like the following may better convey my meaning: 
Quoth Jones, ‘If you want good trout-fishing go to the 
West; you can’t go wrong.” Robinson accordingly packs 
up his traps and starts say for Kansas; arrived in Kansas, 
makes inquiries. ‘‘Oh, you ought to go to New Mexico 
if you want good fishing.” Accordingly Robinson arrives 
in this Territory, say in the northern part; he isthen told he 
should go further south; then he goes too near Old Mexico, 
but at last lands in Santa Fe. On inquiry heis told, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
plenty of good fishing on the Pecos twenty miles from here.” 
Arrives on Pecos, is then told the best fishing is ten miles 
above this place. On reaching the spot at last, he finds he 
has spent all the time at his disposal, and so is obliged to 
pack up his traps again and go back East without having 
wet aline. Thisis only a slight exaggerated fancy picture 
of the woes ot a sportsman in search of fun, and I have no 
doubt many of your readers have met with similar luck. 
This seeming destiny of the followers of either rod or gun 
has so frequently been impressed upon me that Ican scarcely 
refrain alluding to it. 

The southern part of the Territory (N. B., I am in the 
north) affords good quail shooting, but around Santa Fe they 
are very few aud far between, like plums in a school-boy’s 
pudding. There certainly is a large number of prairie doves 
that afford good fun, for their flight is very swift and often 
remarkably snipe-like and erratic. During my occasional 
rambles I have taken care to note the spots where quail have 
been scen, so as to try for them after September 1. On the 
opening of this season, therefore, I induced a friend to accom- 
pany me in search of them with intent to kill, as by putting 
pieces together I felt pretty confident of going to the right 
spot. On the way out, about twelve miles trom town, we 
espied a covey running across the road just in front of the 
mules, so we alighted at once, slipped cartridges into our 
guns, ard went as fast as we could straight up a small hill 
by the side of the road, round which the birds had disap- 
peared. The running powers of the California quail are 
second only to that of a man ahead of a bear. Just as we 
reached the summit on one side they had been equally as 
expeditious on the other, consequently we met, and up they 
all went on our left, and I got in bota barrels and picked up 
abrace. My friend was standing in such a position that he 
could not get ina shot. We followed them up, but could 
find no further trace. We next beat some marsh ground for 
duck ana snipe, but without success, and then went to my 
pet ground, and soon found two coveys, but the young ones 
being scarcely large enough to shoot, we spared them for 
future sport, and turned our attention to doves and rabbits. 


Our bag consisted of seven quail, four rabbits, and about 
fifteen doves. Nothing very big, but not bad for this sec- 
tion. 


Last June I was invited to make one of a party to go on 
to the Pecos, and went. A good ambulance with four mules 
was to cor.vey us to the scene of operations about forty miles 
off. For about the first twenty miles the road is very tedi- 
ous, nothing but pifion-covered plain and heaps of dust, but 
on nearing the celebrated Apache Cajion that has been the 
source of so much trouble and expense to the A. T. and 8. 
F. Railroad, we found ourselves in a decidedly more pictur- 
esque neighborhood. A few miles further on we pass the 
spot where the Apache Cajion fight took place during the 
civil war, and the house where the noted desperado, Ike 
Stockton, ‘‘ran” a dance hall, and subsequently stood off a 
sheriff's posse. But that grand old man Time, and four 
strong mules, will do wonders, when working in harmony, 
so at last we reached eur destination. Before reaching the 
ranch where we proposed stopping for the night, and about 
one mile from it, I alighted from the conveyance with one 
of my companions to try for a few fish for supper, I wield- 
ing the rod, he the net. Time 4:30 P. M. Quickly putting 
my tackle together, and mounting a cast with red hackle, 
yellow cowdung and a black gnat with peacock herl body, 
I was soon at work. The fish rose well and by the time I 
reached the rendezvous, at 6 o’clock, 1 had taken just two 
dozen, mostly small fish, a very good evening’s work con- 
sidering I fished from the bank. 

An excellent supper consisting of wild turkey, fresh trout, 
with usual ranch et ceteras of milk, butter and eggs, was done 
ample justice to. During the course of the meal one gentle- 
man, after devouring at the least computation ten of the fish, 
remarked on being pressed to take another (the last), that he 
never ate trout, because ‘‘they disagree with me.” 

Next the inevitahle pipe followed “and all hands settled 
down to swapping fish lies. Why is it that fishing and tall 
lying are usually supposed to be inseparable? I noticed a 
short time time ago in a Western paper the remark that it 
was strange, St. Peter being a noted fisherman, could not 
stand Ananias stretching the point a little about the church 
collections. 

Now we are on the subject of fish yarns, I cannot refrain 
from giving you aspecimen from Ireland. When fishing in 
Connemara, in the west of Ireland, some few years ago, I 
came upon. as fine a specimen of a cold-blooded fish liar us 
the world ever produced—a certain first-prize taker at an 
international piscatorial exhibition. He was a typical Iris! 
peasant, and river-keeper to the lord of the manor, but 
withal an excellent fisherman. One evening he imparted 
the following in such a serious manner, that to throw any 
doubt upon his veracity would give great offence: 

“‘T had received orders from the master,” he said in his 

*rich brogue, ‘‘to kill a salmon for the house, and had tried 
for a long time without moving a fish, when on throwing 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





my tail fly onto the opposite bank to draw it gently into the 
water to try and coax up a fish in that way, a 12-pounder 
took my drop fly with a rush, but I was terrified to see my 
tail fly fast on the bank. I was not long left in doubt, how- 
ever, as to the cause of its remaining there, for I found I 
had securely hooked a fine lively hare and salmon at one 
throw. First one and then the other would prove the 
stronger, the hare trying to make off across country, and 
the salmon naturally making for the deepest pools. The 
fight, a.ter lasting for about a quarter of an hour, ie 
which all I had to do was to give line, the combatants ha 
removed the battlefield from a rather steep bank, to a shal- 
low, pebbly ford a little below. I saw the salmon turn up 
exhausted and the hare go straight away, dragging the fish 
with him out onto dry land. I then landed the hare, after a 
short struggle, and went on my way rejoicing.” There! 
How’s that? 

The following morning I, being the only fisherman of the 
party, set off betimes cae fished about two miles of beauti- 
ful water, and on returning in the evening found my bag to 
consist of five dozen trout, averaging one-quarter pound. I 
had returned a large number of small ones during the day, 
but was not fortunate enough to get on terms with a big 
one, in fact, large fish in the upper waters are not numer- 
ous, 

The next day we determined to move down stream some 
ten or twelve miles. The weather during the night had 
undergone a mzrked change, the river had risen con- 
siderably and the wind was cold, soI had some misgivings 
of my success. The banks were very much overhung with 
bushes, so the only way to fish was to wade down the middle 
of the stream, which Idid. All my best endeavors met 
with but little success, as after whipping for about two 
hours, and trying all the flies I could think of, my creel was 
as empty as the day I bought it, and worse, it was getting 
late, viz., four o’clock. However, knowing fish to bein a 
stream, 1am not easily discouraged at failure at the first 
attempt, and so persevered, trying the deeps, shallows and 
ripples in turn, hoping to find where the trout were feeding. 
At last, after a most unexciting time, I was cheered by see- 
ing a fish dash at my tail fly, as it passed him on a swift 
stretch of water, but he missed it. It was evidently a good 
fish, I saw enough of him for that, so Icast again and nailed 
him. He gave me a good fight in the swift water, but after 
a few minutes’ play I had the net under him; weight one- 
half pound. With the next throw I was fast to another, and 
landing him, found him the exact counterpart of No. 1. I 
then took several smaller ones of about one-quarter pound each, 
after which ssme slow fishing ensued. On working my 
way through some bushes to get to the river again, I found 
myself in front of a fine deep hole of atrouty appearance. 
I soon took severel nice trout, but one old fellow, out of 
pure cussedness or will, kept rising in a tantalizing man- 
ner every now and then right in the middle of a sub- 
merged bush. In vain 1 tried to coax him out of it, but he 
knew too much for that, so at last, as it was getting dark, I 
risked a throw right over him. He took it without the least 
hesitation, and by tightening the line on striking, he came 
clear of the bush by some piece of good luck. Of course he 
tried to make back for the bush to break my tackle, but on 
giving him the butt he rushed up stream, then down, then 
across, as Only an agitated trout can do. In the end, though, 
he had to succumb; his weight was oneand one-half pounds. 
1 then had to reel up and go home. My basket consisted of 
seventeen fish of a very good size. This, considering the un- 
favorable start and inc!ement weather, was satisfactory 
sport. 

PThe next evening saw me back in Santa Fe after having 
had a most enjoyable trip. ‘WESTWARD Ho. 


GAME IN THE ROCKIES. 


Toe is essentially a big game country—a vast country 

peopled with noble game. During the first two or three 
years in the life of a new mining camp the rifle and six- 
shooter reign supreme; then, gradually, the shotgun comes 
upon the field. This region has hardly yet emerged from 
the domination of the rifle, and to the lover of this stern 
weapon this is a paradise. Bear, elk, deer, mountain lion 
(American cougar), and wolverine are abundant. I may say 
that amorg my many acquaintances among veteran moun- 
taineers I rarely meet one who has lost any bear—hence the 
rarely hunt him, although, of course, many are being killed. 
There are several varieties, including the genuine grizzly, 
the cinnamon, bald-face, silver-tip, and black—all save the 
latter exceedingly pugnacious, always ready fora fight, and 
standing up marvelously under a rain of lead, even a heart- 
shot jakonn bringing him immediately down. In hunting 
them many men are annually killed. 

Bear may now he found in any direction, and even in the 
immediate vicinity of town, and they are frequently met on 
the trails, but their favorite haunts are in the berry patches 
and along the margin of the salmon streams. Elk and deer, 
during the warm months, mostly ascend higher up among 
the lofty peaks of the Saw Tooth Range, but as this moun- 
tain chain is now glittering white under a blanket of freshly 
fallen snow, they are journeying down, and an ordinary 
hunter can get deer without difficulty in any of the side 
cafions 2 mile or more from town. In fact, there is no 
novelty in killing them; it is reduced to a simple matter of 
meat. Elk, which have not the dread of snow that deer 
feel, have not yet come down in so great numbers, although 
a few days since I saw a band of about thirty come majestic- 
ally over a low divide directly upon me. I waited until 
they were close up and then turned my six-shooter loose, 
simply to see them plunge away. Not having any use for 
the carcass, I did not try to kill. Wolverine and mountain 
lion are plenty, but more shy and more seldom seen. 

Trout fishing is superb in the Wood River and its tributa- 
ries—in truth, the same may be said of all the Rocky Movn- 
tain streams. Coming in from Little Smoky a few nights 
since, my pony bolted, and his trembling and labored breath- 
ing told me of his intense excitement. I struck him with 
spurs, and he cautiously advanced along the trail, where, at 
length, directly in the trail, through the dark, I made out a 
huge black form slowly advancing from me and not more 
than six to ten yards on my front. I again struck my pony 
on the flanks, and reined him off upon the side hill abreast 
of the brute and as near as F sepocaey Reassuring the horse 
by words, I halted and rapidly emptied a Colt, D. A., calibre 
.45, six, at the black mass, which immediately plunged into a 
~— of willows a few yards away, from whence I could 
plainly hear the snapping of the bear’s jaws, and being a 
good snap shot with a pistol, I have no doubt that his cho 
were bloody. It is almost needless to add, I did not dis- 
mount or look further. Joun H. Burns. 

: Hamey (Wood River), Idaho, Sept. 20. 
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CAMP COOKERY.’ 
PART I. 


[* my last I endeavored to describe how to cook game, 

fish and — at the camp fire, without any cook- 
ing utensils whatever, and I can assure the reader that a 
very little experience will enable him to prepare a savory 
meal with no other help than the natural products and 
growth of the forests. 

Of course the mode described in my first letter requires a 
good big bed of coals and time, both of which are quite a 
disadvantage to the hungry sportsman, who pulls into a 
pleasant camp ground hungry and tired. and who has not 
only his fire to build and his camp to arrange before dark- 
ness sets in, but fuel may be scarce, and he must content 
himself with a small fire, or else a cold lunch is inevitable. 
Particularly is this the case when hunting on the plains, 
where a few dried buffalo chips are often al] the fuel avail- 
able for cooking o” camp fire. 

By the following plan—which, by the way, is a favorite 
one with me, on account of time saved—you may prepare 
an excellent meal, with very little fuel and at comparatively 
short notice, as well as without the aid of any utensils, save 
something to make your coffee in. 

On going into camp, start your fire the first thing and 
regulate the size of it hy the fuel at command, for a smail 
fire, which soon burns down to coals, will help you to your 
supper sooner than a big one, the latter being rather a dis- 
advantage than otherwise, save as a means to warm by. 
While your fire burns and crackles, and lights up the deep- 
—_ shadows of the forest, stir around and get supper as 
quick as you can, beginning by cleaning your trout or other 
fish, slicing thin a nice piece of salt pork for each fish, and 
husk your corn, cutting off about an inch of the silk end and 
the stalk end closeup tothe kernels. Now cut a half dozen 
birch sticks about three feet Jong and from one-half to an 
inch in diameter and forked at the small end. Sharpen both 
points of the forks long and sharp; take a trout and lay a 
piece ef salt pork just along the inside where you slit it 
open, and.run both tines of the forked stick clear through 
the pork and fish, letting a tine go through between the 
ribs, close to the backbone and on opposite sides of the same. 
I am thus explicit about the manner of sticking, because it 
is highly exasperating to a hungry man, just as the fish and 
savory, nicely browned pork is about to be withdrawn from 
the fire and eaten, to have it take atumble into the coals 
and ashes by the tender, cooked meat giving way.. This 
may bé avoided by carefully sticking it on the birch fork in 
the manner described. 

When the fish are on the rods, lay down on the very edge 
of the coals a good stone or log, so that the birch toasting- 
forks, being laid across it, the fish may rest from six to ten 
inches above the coals. Stick the other end in the ground 
or under a stone or log lying back of the first one, but be 
sure it’s secure before you leave it to roast. Place all your 
fish in this manner, and while the pork fat hisses and splut- 
ters and runs down the sides, and out through the gills, the 
trout curls and twists about as if the heat almost brought 
back some of its former graceful turns and motions. While 
they are browning nicely, you cut as many more sticks as 
you have ears of corn to cook, but not forked ones this 
time, but straight, and sharpened to a jong taper point. 
Take your knife and ream out 4 holein the end of the cob 
about the size cf the thickest part of your sharp stick, and 
placing the butt end on the ground between your feet, push 
the ears home solid on the stick, and place them across a 
stone or log over the fire as you did the fish. Having got 
the things cooking, get your water on to boil for the coffee, 
but don’t put any coffee in it until later on, as described in 
my former letter. You can now watch the things over the 
fire, and turn them over, or taking them off for a moment, 
rake up some more coals under where they hang, being 
careful not to put fresh fuel near the food, or it will smoke 
or perhaps set it on fire. It is better to turn them several 
times before any part is sufficiently done, as they cook more 
easily and brown more nicely. 

If your fire has been small, and you think it will need more 
coals to finish with, throw on some fresh fuel on the lee side 
of your fire, and as it turns to coals rake them over under 
your fish so as to avoid smoke and flame, both of which are 
ruinous in cooking. I have cooked trout in this way over 
a few little pieces of dried cedar with only a few minute’s 
time, and thought Inever ate a more delicious morsel, so 
hot and toothsome, crisp and brown, it was. The taste still 
lingers on my tor gue at the recollection of it, and 1 can re- 
call no better way to cook a trout, to be eaten instantly, 

than thjs. If instead of fish you have ducks or other game, 
you may have a filet de canard by cutting them in strips and 
impaling with the piece of pork in the same way. If your 
fish are too. large to cook whole in this way, you may split 
them down the back and cook in manner already described, 
or take one large one, getaclean slab and make half a 
dozen hardwood pins or nails about an inch long, making 
the points sharp, and have good sized heads on them. 
Now, cut three or four narrow strips of salt pork, lay them 
crosswise the fish, which has been scored across and split 
almost through lengthwise from the inside, and nail the 
pork strips and fish to the slab; then place two stones at 
the edge of the fire and lay the slab across so that your fish 
will come over a nice bed of live coals. While your sup- 
per is cooking you may make such arrangements of your 
camp as you can, and at the meantime not neglect the 
viands over the fire. A few roast potatoes and your coffee, 
with the hot morsels of nicely browned trout, will, with 
an appetite whetted by a day’s sport, afford you a supper 
that the gods might enjoy. hen, too, friend Doctor, 
comes the happy thought that there are no dishes to wash 
or pots to clean before you may light your pipe or cigar and 
throw yourself on your blanket and enjoy that rare siesta 
which comes only after such a meal 

Another way I have is totake a tin cup and plate, with 
some ground coffee, crackers or bread and a little salt in 
your bag. This, with a good hunk of salt pork, is all that 
is needed for several days away from a regular camp, and 
can be all carried in an army haversack, either on foot or 
thrown in the bottom of your canoe. When hungry, or 
night comes on, a small fire and a few moments’ time will 

give you a good meal, provided you have caught some trout 
or other fish not too large for the pan. Fry a piece of salt 
pork on your tin plate, and when nearly done lay in your 
fish, which has been cleaned, scored and rolled in a few 
crumbs of the bread or crackers. Turn and brown them 
nicely, make your coffee in your tin cup, and a good enough 
supper for anybody 1s ready ina few moments, Whed 
through, scour off your tin plate in the white sand of the shore, 
rinse out your cup, and you have doneall your dish washing, 
and are ready for the next meal, which may be miles away. 
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Of course it is jolly enough to go with a party and to 
have a cook, with al The utensils, and establish a regular 
camp, either with tent or log cabin, especially if a long stay 


“is desired. I enjoy it myself occasionally, but, in this way, 


one cannot roam as free as a bird from lake to lake, across 
portages, penetrating into the wildest and most romantic of 
nature’s scenes, as I love to do, camping when night’s 
shadows begin to fall; here to-night, and miles away, a 
haps, the next. To me this is the way to enjoy the grandeur 
and majesty of nature, and 


* To one who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a various language,” 


which is companion, friend, instructor to the lover of the 
grand and beautiful. 

And now, friend Doctor, if my few suggestions and 
experience shall enable you to prepare at some future time a 
repast that shall be both pleasing to your palate and accept- 
able to your digestive organs, I shall feel amply rewarded 
by the thought that I have added one atom of comfort toa 
‘‘brother of the angle,” and intensified the pleasures of the 
ForEsT AND STREAM. Carr. ‘‘ Dorsat Fin.” 


OUR JERSEY LETTER. 


| ne the first time in my life Iam able to appreciate the 

feelings of Dr. Tanner when he seated himself at the 
table to end his long fast. I have just opened a package 
which I find contains forty back sumbers of the Forest 
AND STREAM, of which I am now to take my fill. Circum- 
stances beyond my control have deprived me of my weekly 
rations for these long months, and a forty weeks’ fast gives 
me an appetite like a—well, like a man, for mentally as well 
as physically I hold with Byron; 


‘*Man is a carnivorous production, 
And must have meals, * * * * 

He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suction, 
But, like the shark and tiger. must have prey.” 


And that word ‘‘woodcocks” suggests that I must attend to 
business before pleasure, and that this huge bundle of the 
best sporting paper in the world was sent to remind me that 
you wanted to know about game and the game laws in New 
Jersey. First, then, to keep you and your friends out of 
the clutches of the game-constable, let me give you an ab- 
stract of the latest revision of our legislative enactments 
upon the subject. None but a Jerseyman could ever flush 
the exact truth out of the cover of words in which our legis- 
lators conceal it, but [ vouch for the following, giving 
simply the open seasons and penalties: 

Ruffed grouse—Nov. 1 to Dec. 30, inclusive, $15.00. 

Quail—Nov. 1 to Dec. 30, inclusive, $15.00. 

Rabbit—Nov. 1 to Dec. 30, inclusive, $15.00. 

Woodcock—July 2 to July 31, inclusive, and Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 15, inclusive, $15.00. 

Plever—Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, inclusive, $10.00. 

Reed birds—Aug. 26 to Nov. 30, inclusive, $5.00. 

Rail birds—Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, inclusive, $5.00. 

Wood ducks—Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, inclusive, $5.00. 

Squirrels—Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, inclusive, $5.00. 

Marsh hen—Aug. 26 to Nov. 30, inclusive, $5.00. 

Deer—No shooting until Nov. 1, 1884, then and afterward 
only in November, $50.00. 

Now as to the wisdom of these laws, please don’t ask me. 
Why woodcock should be killed on July 2 and not on July 1, 
or why rabbits should be lawful on. Dec. 30 and not on 
Dec. 31, are mysteries the solution of which is known only 
to the O’Farrels, O’Rourkes, Von Steinheims and Von 
Bockbeers whom Jersey City, Hoboken and Newark send 
to fill our legislative halls. Their total ignorance of the Eng- 
lish language and the game question may explain the 
blunders, but the above is what the lawyers say the law 
means when translated into our native tongue. 

As to the game here and in prospect. There wereno wood- 
cock in July worth speaking cf, and of course none have 
come back yet. A good frost and a cold storm may bring 
them, and fortunately their breeding grounds are wet enough 
for them, for once. Down Jersey they have had a brief 
season and a short harvest in rail and reed birds, and along 
the salt bottoms of Ocean and Atlantic counties quite an un- 
usual flight of English snipe is reported. By the way, 
another thing past finding out is the striking of this bird from 
the game list, and the withdrawal of all protection from it. 
But so it is, and the wilsonti are lawful prey for the pot- 
hunter the year round. 

Squirrels, gray, are in season and in plenty, but the en- 
tire failure of the nut and acorn crop in Middle Jersey has 
sent the bush tails to the ground, and makes a search for 
tem as near fruitless as po.sible. But a day in the woods 
just now is not a day wasted, though the game bag may be 
brought home empty. The forests and fich ls have tired of 
waiting for Jack Frost to come and act as milliner and dress- 
maker and have gone to work in true economy to make over 
their summer robes for autumn wear, no machine and _sten- 
cil work of the storm and frost this tall producing a melan- 
choly monotony of ‘‘naked woods and meadows brown and 
sere,” but nature’s very prettiest and brightest work, all 
hand painted, no two alike, and we sec the copious summer 
showers and the golde.s sunshine which have made the year 
phenomenal, embroidering with deepest tints their— 


** Mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods.” 


The thoughtful hunter is reminded that whether the frost 
shall come or not, we, like the leaves, shall fall on time, and 
that a beautiful close can only come to a well spent life. 

But about the game. Mother Bob White sings her cradle 
song from every thicket, and baby cottontails scamper alon 
every wood path in the twilight. The number of quai 
killed here last fall was minimam, and the number of flocks 
this fall promises better shooting than we have had for years. 
Everybody is buying a hound, for the prospect for rabbit 
shooting, too, is the best, even the big freshets having done 
but little damage. But, see here, I must dive into that 
package now, so good-by. A. 

OctToser 16. 





Montana Bic Game.—Privates advices from northwest- 
ern Montana report large game abundant on the slope of the 
Rocky Mountains this year. The white hunters, half-breeds 
and Sioux have fairly run the buffalo out of the Milk River 
ee and ealy in September they were coming up 
through the Bear’s Paw Mountains toward the Sweet Girne 
Hills by thousands. The head of the herd was then within 
a day’s ride of the Marias River. Deer and antelope are 
abundant. Sharptail grouse are very plenty. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


HOUNDING vs. STILL HUNTING. 


AVING read the articles by ‘‘G. R. B.,” ‘Cap Lock,” 
‘‘Forty-Four” and others on Hounding vs. Still Hunt- 
ing, I wish to state my views in regard to the matter. I do 
not agree with “‘Forty-Four” in regard to the use of dogs. 
I think he is mistaken in thinking that dogs or hounds drive 
away the deer, and in the case that he refers to, the deer had 
probably changed their ground owing to the approaching 
storm, which teok place on the next day. Deer, when 
driven by hounds, do return to the same ground again (if 
not killed), and I have known of their returning the same 
night. I consider hunting with hounds or a hound (for I 
do not believe in using a pack) the best way to hunt deer, 
that is, the best way for the deer; hunting with other dogs 
or half breeds the next best, and still hunting the worst for 
the deer and the best way for the hunter to obtain venison 
and exterminate the game. A deer does not care very much 
for a good hound—that is, a good, steady barking, medium 
running dog—only just enough to keep out of his way; but 
in case a cur or half breed is used, dogs which are usually 
poor barkers or fast runners, or both, it may then be quite 
another matter. A deer is very much afraid of a still-run- 
ning dog, because he sloes not know where it is, or how near 
to him it may be, and therefore he keeps on running until 
he has put an immense distance between himself and the 
supposed danger. 

It is very much the same with still hunting; the deer are 
frightened away by the continued following of a danger of 
which they have no warning until itis upon them. Of 
course, if the deer is killed at first sight, there is no more 
following, neither is there any more deer, only more veni- 
son. ‘Cup Lock” only starts a deer twice, and then takes 
anew track. Why? Because the chances are so much 
better to come up with and kill a new deer. The other is 
pretty well frightened already, and if overtaken a third 
time, if not killed, may leave the country altogether. I 
know of one forest in this vicinity in which the deer have 
been nearly exterminated by still hunting. There is another 
section of country here where hounds have been used prin- 
cipally, and deer there are still quite plenty. Deer take to 
water ahead of the hound, and half to three-quarters of the 
time that is the end of the hunt, and the deer lives, not to 
fight again, but to be hunted again another day. I do not 
agree with ‘‘Forty-Four’ in saying that three-quarters of 
the deer killed before hounds are killed by strangers, 
but I will allow that only one-quarter are killed by the 
parties whose hounds start the game, and also that 
another quarter are killed by members of strange parties, 
but I maintain that fully one-half of alf deer started by 
hounds escape the hunter altogether. In regard to their 
being killed when driven to water, we have now a law in 
this State (Massachusetts) forbidding it. Quantities of deer 
have formerly been slaughtered in that way. I am not at 
all acquainted with the kind of dogs referred to by ‘‘Forty- 
Four” as hounds that remain wherever they happen to be 
when the hunt is over, and then have to be hunted up by 
their owner. I never have been troubled in that way. My 
hounds—and I have owned quite a number—have always 
returned when the hunt is over, generally coming to me in 
the woods, but always returning home before morning. 

To me the hound’s voice is very musical, and I have often 
stopped to listen and enjoy the music of their voices when 
there was no possible chance of their coming in my direc- 
tion with any game; but perhaps the voices of the breed of 
hounds that don’t come home may not be as musical, or it 
is barely possible that ‘‘Forty-Four” has not a musie¢al ear. 
He certainly has not for the music of the hounds. Of course 
it must be aggravating to a still-hunter to hear a hound in 
full cry running through a piece of forest and driving away 
a deer (perhaps to safety) which, had it not been for the 
hound, he might have crept in upon an hour or so later, and 
killed. That is just what the matter is, that and the fact 
that you cannot kill more than half as many deer with a 
hound as you can if you are a good still-hunter. I consider 
killing one thing and hunting another. If a man goes into 
the woods principally to kill, why still-hunting deer is just 
the thing for him, or, as ‘‘Cap Lock” does, he might even 
practice on his sheep; but if he wishes to have a good hunt, 
I don’t see how he can have it without his dog, and if he 
starts any game, whether it is killed or not, he has had his 
hunt just the same. But as regards hunting sheep—well, I 
never tried it, and besides we don’t keep that kind of a dog. 

Iam very happy to say that [agree with both ‘‘Forty- 
Four” and ‘‘Cap Lock” on one point, and that is the use of 
the rifle. I have both rifle and shotgun, and would gladly 
use the former on deer, but cannot do so in this section, as 
it is against hunters’ law, for the reason that owing to the 
great number of hunters in the woods during the deer sea- 
son, and the much greater range of the rifle, and the liability 
of a rifle ball to be turned from its course by a limb or any 
obstacle, it is considered too dangerous to human life to use 
one. But I cannot see after all why there is any inore sport 
in the act, or why it is any more manly, or why it requires 
any more skill, to drop a standing deer in his tracks with a 
rifle ball than it does to bring one down on the full run 
before a hound with buckshot. Do the still-hunting rifle- 
men refuse many standing shots? We do not get them, as 
we seldom see deer standing within eighteen or twenty rods, 
which is too far for buckshot to go with any chance of hit- 
ws a target of that size. 

ne thing more in regard to hounds driving off all the 
deer. It does not drive out other deer when a deer is driven 
by dogs through a sectien of forest. Only the deer that 
find themselves followed by a dog run out, the others re- 
maining, and I have seen different deer driven repeatedly 
from the same ground or section during the day. 

Why, deer will allow a good hound—one that barks while 
working up a track—to work all about in their vicinity 
upon their track, and even pass around them, coming quite 
near, and not get up out of their bed until convinced that 
the dog is coming straight for them, and then they will 
circle once or twice before running off. Buck Snor. 





I notice that much has been written in reference to run- 
ning deer with hounds, and thanks to your kindness, I have 
heretofore been allowed space in your columns to express 
my opinion somewhat on the subject. i had prepared my 
last and rather lengthy~argument against | ounding deer 
when I chanced to notice in your issue of September 14 a 
solution of the whole matter, contained in a short communi- 
cation by ‘‘ Cap Lock,” wherein he so nearly drove the nail 
which I was aiming at, that I concluded to burn my manu- 
script and heartily endorse every word in his communica- 
tion. 

The effect or result of hounding deer is evident and con- 
clusive without argument. But conflicting opinions will 
ever remain as to the sport. That which is sport for one 
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may not be so considered by another. Now we know that 
every man has a perfect right to express his opinions, and it 
is right that he should. My opinion is decidedly against 
hounding deer. I have hunted deer more or less for the last 
fifty years, but have never even fired a charge of buckshot 
atone. I will stop hunting when I become too super- 
annuated to shoot deer with a single ball. If I had a fat 
steer, I would as soon put ona pack of hounds, run him 
three or four hours, and shoot him down with buckshot as I 
woulda deer. I should suppose that it would add to the 
flavor of the beef about as it does to the venison, and the 
sport would be all the same, of course. ANTLER. 

Piney FA.u, Tenn. 


DEER-FLOATING IN MINNESOTA. 


[ was years ago. I had notas yet used the ‘‘new-fangled 
idea” in shape of a gun, ‘“‘which breaks in a moment 
and is mended in half the time,” but I had used the breech- 
loading rifle, and liked it far better than the old style. 
The time set for the ‘‘enterprise” was on a quiet night, in 
the dark of the moon and away deep in the wilderness, 


where the deer were reported to visit a small lake in order — 


to crop the pond lilies and floating moss, and drive that well 
known terror, the deer fly, away, where they might bathe in 
the cool waters and be safe from harm of any kind. 

A young friend of mine, whose name was Charley P., 
planned the whole affair, and said he would ‘‘paddle me 
up alongside a real wild deer” if I could kill it. After the 
sun had cast his golden rays over hill and dale, and the last 
lingering ray was gone, a cheery“‘heWo!” caused me to lay 
aside my paper and look up, thereby catching the figure of 
my friend. 

‘‘Are you ready?” said he, and on my replying in the 
affirmative, he started off at a rapid pace for the lake, a 
humble servant bringing up the rear. I carried a small 7}- 
Ibs. Allen muzzle-loading, double-barre] shotgun of about 
16-gauge, loaded with six buckshot in each barrel. Charley 
carried the ‘‘jack” and boat fixtures, and accompanied by 
his old ‘‘deer dog” we jogged along. At last the bank of 
the iake was reached, and what should I find for a boat but 
an old ‘‘dug-out,” made by an Indian who had lived here 
but a year or two before, but had now gone to live at Leech 
Lake, Cass county, leaving his canoe behind. 

T took a careful look at the old trunk and concluded it 
would be a mercy if we all three boarded her, that we did 
not get a good ducking before the night was over, and go 
home with fisherman’s luack—a wet jacket. At last all was 
in readiness, the lamp in the ‘“‘headlight” lighted, the dog 
stowed just in front of the paddler, and with a grand 
serenade of ten thousand gnats and mosquitoes we launched 
our frail bark on the bosom of the stilly lake. I say stilly, 
for not a sound broke the stillness; not a gust of wind 
stirred the leaves which hung in silent mourning; a mid- 
night darkness hac settled o’er all. Were you ever there? 
If so, you know my feelings and participate in the grandest 
of all sporting excitements. I sat-down in the bow, my 
gun being at full cock, and the light shining on its rib mak- 
ing it as light as day. The boat ‘‘tottles” and qiivers with 
the load and seems decidedly ‘‘cranky,” but my friend is a 
good, steady hand at the paddle, and I sit perfectly ‘‘asy” 
and squarely in the center. We are now fairly out. The 
glaring reflector throws a bright light all along the shore, 
making objects as plain as day. The noiseless paddle ‘is 
doing its work, and the dog lies crouched, quivering in his 
narrow berth; the canoe glides along on the glassy water 
like Macgregor’s, and— 

They oared the broad Lomond, so still and serene, 
And deep in her bosom, how awful the scene! 


The occasional splash of some large fish, or the plaintive 
note of some wild bird frightened by the fitful glare of the 
jack lights; the stillness almost like the grave; the hundreds 
of weird looking objects—Indians, deer, bear, and even 
ghosts—the phosphorescent light of some decaying old tree 
in which I pictured a wild deer glaring at me, and my gun 
is quickly raised, but lowered again; the scraping of a rush 
on the bottom of the canoe causes me to start convulsively 
and grasp my trusty weapon; my heart beats violently and 
Iam unable to quiet it; I think everything. Am I nervous? 
We round a point and head the boat fora little bay. The 
stillness is fearful, oppressive. IJook down into the elear 
lake and watch the monster fishes lying so still and near, 
and yet so far. 

A snort ahead! Now the stamping of feet in the water is 
heard. 1 strain my eyes and feel the lock of my gun, but I 
see nothing. The canoe glides closer to the stamping feet, 
and I make out an object that looks very much like Hamlet’s 
ghost, only this has four legs, and its eyes like balls of fire 
glare straight into my face, but he sees me not! The canoe 
is within twenty yards, and Charley swings the stern to the 
left, in order to take the recoil lengthwise, and I raise the 
weapon to my face. The light gleams along its bright bar- 
rels and I place the tip sight on the deer, just behind its 
shoulder. The boat comes to a halt, my nervousness leaves me; 
I press the trigger. A blinding flash and a thundering report 
ring out on the still night air and echoes from hill to hill and 
back again. The dog whines and is told to ‘‘go!”; he is 
overboard in an instant and is on the bank. A joyful bark 
announces ‘“‘game!” We paddle quickly to shore and take 
the light and go up the bank, and there he liesin all his glory. 
Man has conquered; inquisitiveness has ruined him. a niee 
yearling and some of the finest jerked venison you ever 
tasted repaid us for our trouble. I write my mind goes 
back and it seems as though I could taste that same venison, 
and in fact feel as I felt that memorable night, deer-floating. 

DELL. 


VELOcITIES oF PistoL BALL AND Sounp.—Light House, 
Saybrook Point, Conn., Oct. 6.—A boating party had en- 
camped for the night on the shore, say a quarter of a mile 
from the light house. In the morning they were amusing 
themselves by practicing witha pistol. During the time 
they were shooting (it being low tide) I went into the water 
on the flats near the light ‘house to take up a basket of oys 
ters from a bed I had planted there, carrying with me a very 
heavy and thickly-woven willow basket. I was bending 
down, picking up the oysters from the water with one hand, 
the basket hanging on the other arm, I heard a report of the 
pistol, then the “ping” or singing of the ball (and the 
thought flashed rr my mind, ‘That ball is going a 
long distance”), then the ‘‘spat” of the ball into the basket 
close beside my ear, the force of it so far spent that it did 
not go through the basket, but remained sticking in the side 
of it. Thus it will be seen that I heard the report of the 
pistol, the ‘‘ping” of the ball, and had time to think before 
the ball reached me. The ball is conical, half an inch long, 
and five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter.—RicHaRD 
INGHAM, 
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TENNESSEE GAME NOTES. 


i F, omgeo-n my regal — of bass, I got into the phaeton 
f ; wit my friend Marsh Pinkard, and away we drove 
across the suspension bridge to the White’s Creek pike, and 
on it to the charming country lane which leads down to the 
creek proper. I wish I had words to express the lovely and 
elevating influences the beautiful scenery produced upon 
me. The fat sleek, ca'tle and horses grazing upon emerald 
elad pastures, or resting leisurely under the shade of majes- 
tic oaks and sycamores, fields of golden-hued corn, adorned 
with their rich orange-colored fruit (the pumpkin), birds 
singing, Bob White calling, doves flying, and the domestic 
gwlopavo flitting around in the undergrowth, trees alive with 
chattering squirrels, each and every one vieing for the 
supremacy of checrfulness and contentment. The country 
church bells were summcning the devout to their holy walks 
to worship and return thanks to Him who gave us all this 
world’s goods besides the grand assurances for the hereaftcr. 
Dear little children, on ponies, in char-a-bancs, and on foot, 
dressed in their gayest Sunday attire, were skipping gayly 
along, inspired by, if unaware of, their delightful surround- 


ings. 

a we reached the creck, and after crossing the first 
ford came into a more densely wooded portion of our drive, 
and where game began to be more abundant. Among the 
bluffs which at intervals occur along the meandering creek, 
innumerable foxes have their holes, and once started, the ad- 
jacent country offers the finest opportunities for rare sport 
anywhere to be found. The cornfields swarm with doves, 
fieldlarks, and occasionally wild turkeys. Squirrels by the 
hundreds congregate in the vicinity of the same piaces to 
feast on the bountiful corn harvest, while rabbits and quail 
are scared up from every thicket of briar patch met with. 
*Possums are numcrous, but they are scarcely worthy the 
name of game, and are seldom secn in the daytime. 

Col. Akers says that he owned a dog not long ago which 
had the novel way of running his tail down into a ’possum’s 
hole, and when the animal caught hold of it he would pull 
him out. This is a new departure in’possum hunting, which 
I will not swear to, unless I see in the ForEst AND STREAM 
a similai experience from other game contributors to its 
columns, 

On our way home we passed the house in which the noto- 
rions Frank James lived for two years. Now that he is in 
custody there sre many who lived in the neighborhood of 
where he lived who have vivid recollections of him, Jesse 
James, and Dick Little. He was clever enough, however, 
to escape detection, and now laughs at the apparent stu- 
pidity of the citizens and the utter worthlessness of the de- 
tectives who were after him. J. D. H. 

PENNSYLVANI\ GAME.—Notwithstanding the early part of 
the rail shooting season proved p-.or, take it all in alla number 
of birds have been killed. We have hed no extraordinary 
rua of big scores at any of the grounds, but since the flight 
of birds came on, which was later than last year, good steady 
shooting has been had, and I doubt if any one will complain 
if he counts the number of rail he has boated during the 
season. The overflowed meadows on the Delaware and 
Schuylkill still afford attraction for the plover. In some 
places the corn is under water. There have been more blue- 
winged teal shot on the Delaware this summer than for 
many years. Snipe arc now being shot on our marshes, 
but there isso much open and uncovered feeding ground 
for them that they are wild and will not allow approach. 
Reports reach me that quail will be very plentiful this sea- 
son in the Cumberland valley, Pa. specially in the 
county of Franklin, near McConnellsburg, I am told they 
are numerous. Wild turkeys likewise have bred well duriug 
the past summer in the same section, but on the more ele- 
vated portions, and two or three large droves have already 
been seen at the foot of McConnellsburg Mountain. A young 
Mr. Stinger, of the last mentioned place, is the most success- 
ful turkey hunter of this section, last year seldom going out 
without killing one or more, and on one occasion four. No 
doubt he would be pleased to show any sportsman who has 
proper credentials where the wild turkeys live, for he is not 
@ professional. I am told just now the ruffed grouse fairly 
throng the lower hillsides there, attracted thither by the 
wild grapes which are now ripe. The early appearance of 
snowy or Arctic owls in upper Pennsylvania, where three 
or four have lately been killed, would indicate we are to 
have a severe winter this year. It may be best not to 
attach too much importance to their coming to us so soon 
this season, when last year but few, if any, were shot; but I am 
always inclined to argue that the reece of a more than 
ail quantity of ice-loving birds and fowl would indicate in- 
tense cold weather on the approach in the far north. When 
brant appcar, be on the lookout for the black-breasted variety 
among the flocks, then, indeed, we shall have biting frost 
and closed water courses. An early migration from the 
north of all the goose and duck tribe would also point that 
way, but [am no prophet. I hope for an open winter for 
the quails’ sake.—Homo (Philadelphia. Oct. 14). 


THE FLESH OF THE Mup-Hen.—Chicago, Oct. 13, ’82. 
—It seems that several of your correspondents have been 
carrying on a wordy war against the defenceless mud-hen. 
I therefore fcel myself obliged to come {o the front and de- 
fend'this bird. ‘‘B. H. P.” especially berates them, saying 
that they are worthless for the table. I know many people 
who prefer them to ducks as being sweeter and entirely 
destitute of the oily taste of ducks. 1 have eaten them my- 
self, and although I do not think them quite as good as 
duks, still they are first-rate when rightly prepared. 1 
never before heard of anyone getting sick from eating mud- 
hen. Another correspondent claims that they are not gamy. 
I see little difference between approaching them and doing 
the same with ducks. One is as hard as the other. I never 
got nearer than sixty yar‘is toa flock. It is also very handy 
to always have them to shoot during the middle of the day 


while: waiting for ducks. If what ‘‘B. H. P.” and others 
say is true, the mud-hen here is different from others.— 
BLUE Wie. 


vat SHooTING WantED.—Kingston, Ontario, Oct. 10. 
—Will any of your correspondents kindly imform me 
through the medium of your journal, where self and friend 
could get some really good quail shooting in November? It 
would be necessary that we should be able to engage the 
services of a native sportsman with one ora brace of good 
dogs, as neither of us own setteis or pointers broken to quail. 
The man to show us the ground and hunt his dogs. Please 
state what such a man and h:s dogs could be hired for per 
diem, and g.ve full directions by what route to get to the 
place, and where we could be boarded and for how much, 
while there.—Qua, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








In the last number of Forest anp Stream ‘‘M. H. Able” 
asks if the ‘‘eoots” which the Eastern gunners work so hard 
to get are the same as the mud-hens of the Western States. 
One day’s shooting in line would convince our friend that 
he was not shooting mud hens, but that big, sturdy seaducks, 
that were worthy of his lead, were carrying off ounces of 
his No. 4s, just for ballast. The ducks which are called 
coots along the coast consist of three or four species. The 
male surfducks are called skunkhead coots, and their wives 
and children gray coots. The velvet scoter is known as the 
white-winged coot, and the American scoter is the butter- 
billed coot. The eiders, also, are dragged into the ‘‘genus 
coot.” In no sort of shooting do hunters ever gct aroused 
to so high a pitch of exc.tement as while gunning for these 
same seaducks. The birds are always «abundant and are con- 
stantly on the move from one feeding-ground to another. 
The fresh ocean breezes key the hunters up to the last degree 
of manly vigor, and as the light boats ride the long swells as 
gracefully as a swallow floats through the air, the boom and 
roar of the surf among the rocks on the shore inspires the 
gunners with the freedom of the sea itself. The boats are 
swingivg on their long anchor-lines twenty rods apart; the 
ducks are flying swiftly through between the boats, and 
every moment the heavy ten-bores are ringing out loud and 
clear, and the puffs of thick smoke are borre rapidly away 
on the breeze. Here a whitewing, the leadcr of tbe flock, 
stung with the No. 4s, halts and falters and plunges head- 
long into the waves; there a skunkhead, pro - in his speed, 






Coot SHootrine is New EnGLAnp.—New York, Oct 12.— 


wilts suddenly high in the air—down, down, down he comes, 
and the spray flies in every direction as he surges heavily 
into the water, while afew feathers float back on the breeze. 
Men are shouting, ten-bores booming; wings are whistling, 
feathers flying; coots are splashing, bounding, diving—while 
the rush and the roar of the breakers in the rocks keep time 
to the riding of the boats.—Marxk West. ereeprenees> local 
names for ‘‘coots” along the New England shore are—for the 
velvet duck, ‘‘bell tong” coot, and for the black scoter ‘‘cop- 
per-nose.” We quite agree with what our correspondent 
says—coot shooting in line is most exhilarating and exciting 
sport. } 

































































GAME PRoTECTION IN MicnicAan.—East Saginaw, Oct. 
11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have excellent reports of 
the work of our Game Warden, C. W. Higby, as you doubt- 
less remember. The State Association hired him to act as 
missionary to the heathens that regard no law relative to our 
game, and in the past three weeks he has organized sixteen 

ame protective clubs, and prosecuted two different parties 

or having red-coated deer hides in their possession. In one 
of thesc prosecutions the defendants were convicted and m 
default of payment of fine were locked up. We have no 
sympathy for them, as they were killing the deer merely for 
thei: hides. We are confident that the proper way toenforce 
the game laws is to educate the people to their usefulness 
and the forming of clubs in the small villages of the 
State is rapidily doing this. Mr. Higby says, and his labors 
prove it, that he can form three to five clubs a week in the 
northern part of the State. All we now lackis money to 
kevp the men in the field. Game is fairly plentiful this 
autumn, decr plenty, ruffed grouse are reported scarce in 
this section. The few birds shot seem to be old cocks. But 
quail—our colin—are in millions everywhere, the fields and 
stubbles are alive with them, and the shortening of the 
season from Oct. 1 to Nov. 1, will help kcep them plentiful. 
—Wwm. B. Mensnon, Secretary Michigan Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. 





MAssacHUsETTS.—Plymouth, Oct. 14.—The change of 
weather the past week caused a great flight of coots along 
cur shore. n the 12th and 18th, although the sea was vor. 
rough, many boats were in line at Brant Rock and Mano- 
met Point, just north and south of Plymouth, and obtained 
from ten to twenty-five per boat. I notice the inquiry of 
your correspondent at Sandusky as to the identity of the 
coot of the seaboard with the coot of inland waters. I 
would say for his benefit that his coot or mud-hen, Pulica 
amerwana, is the only coot proper, tte so-called coots of the 
coast comprising three species of sea ducks, the velvet 
(Melanetta velvetinna), the surf (Pelionetta perspiciliata), and 
the scoter (idemia americana), called by gunners respectively 
whitewing, skunkhead and coppernose coots.—F. C. 
BROWNE. 


SQUIRRELS IN ILLINoIs.—Charleston, Oct., 1882.—Hunt- 
ing has been very poor here during the last four weeks, on 
account of the dry and hot weather. John Cartright has made 
the largest bags that I have heard of latcly: On the 24th 
ult., twelve squirrels; 29th, nine squirels, and on the 6th 
inst. uine squirrels. Cariright says that the squirrels are 
fifty per cent. less than last year, quail twenty-five per cent. 
less.—Fox SQUIRREL. 





SouTHERN GrRovusE.—Our correspondent ‘‘Wells” tells us 
that one of the grouse killed on a recent-hunt, described in 
previous issue, weighed one and three-quarter pounds; a 
young one weighed one pound. An examina.ion of the 
craw showed that they were feeding upon what are called 
gooseberries. 

New Yorx.—Hammondville, Oct. 14.—Ruffed grouse 
are more plenty in this section thaa for some years, and one 
may secure a fair bag without very hard work.—M. H. T. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A New York man. desiring to commit suicide, «hot at himself four 
times without hittimg. He will probably be given a position on the 
American Rifle Team in the next international shooting match.—Nor- 
ristown Herald. 

“I am spending $500 in a sporting outfit, and am buying all my 
things of the Forest anp STREAM advertisers.”” So writes an Indi- 
ana correspondent, under date of Sept. 18. This only shows that it 

ys to advertise in the right place, aud that the ForEsT AND STREAM 
is that place. 

Tue Razor-Back Hoc.—To th> traveler throigh Texas one of the 
strangest and most peculiar features of landscape is the raz r-back 
hog. He is of Swiss cotiage style of architecture. His physical out- 
line is angular to a degree unknown outside of a text-book on the 
science of metry. The country razor-back prowls around in the 
woods and lives on acorns, pecannuts, and roots; when he can spare 
time, he climbs under his owner’s fence and assists in harvesting the 
corn crop. In this respect he is agp | to a fault, and, when his 
duty to the owner's —— allow, he will readily turn in and assist 
the neighbors, even working at night rather than see his crop spoil 
for want of at‘ention. tne razor-back with blue-biooded 
stock makes but little improvement. The only effective way to im- 

rove him is to cross him with a railroad train. He then becomes an 

rted Berkshire or Poland-china hog, and if he does not knock 

the train off the track, the railroad company pays for him at the rate 

of $1a pound, for which they are allowed the mournful privilege of 

shovi the remains off the track. The ham of the razor-back is 

more juicy than the hind leg of an iron fire-dog, but not quite so fat 
asa knot.— Exchange. 

‘ 


a me 
Next day was hot, not a cloud or ripple, and all was 
right for large strings, and large strings we all caught. 


Ponds. 
of partridges and we knocked down seven. 
tound more grouse; some we got and some we missed. Soon 
after one o’clock we reached our cabin, put in order for us 


b 

We had trouting to our heart’s content, princi 
Island and L. ponds. 
Pond and vieweu the dath and other work b 
One day we took the trail from Big Island to 
west Pond, then a sL.ort trail to Bi 
ing on its shore we were met by 
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Sea. and River Sishing. 


Open Sxasons.—<Sce table of open seasons for gameand fish 
in issue of July 20. 








































































































FISH IN SEASON IN OCTOBER. 
FRESH WATER. 


Lake trout, Cristivomer namay- | a (Wall-eyed pike) Sti- 
cush, : | _ zostethrum. 

Siscowet, Cristivomer siscowet. Yellow perch, Perca fluviatilis. 

Grayling, Thymallus tricolor and | Striped bass (Roc ), Roccus 
T. montanus. | lineatus. 


Salvelinus | White bass, Roccus chrysops. 

Rock bass, Ambloplites, 2 species. 
ar-mouth, Chencbryttus gulo- 
8 


Blue-backed trout, 
oquassa. 

Land-locked salmon, var. sebago. | 

Black bass, Micropterus, two spe-| _ sus. 

| Crappie (Strawberry bass, etc.), 


cies. 
Maskinonge, Hsox nobilior. | Pomoxys nicron Las. 
Pike (N. Y. pickerel), Hsox luwcius. | Bachelor, Pomoxys annularis. 


| Chub, Semotilus 
SALT WATER. 
Sea bass, Centropristes atrarius. | “Sea trout,” Cynoscyon carolinen- 


. bass, Roccus lineatus. sis. 
White perch, Morone americana. | Sheepshead, Archosargus proba- 
tocephalus. 


Scup or porgie, Stenotomus ar- b 
hh or Barb, Menticirrus ne- 


gyrops. 
bulosus. 


Tautog orblackfish, Tawtoga onitis 
Bluefish or taylor, Pomatomus — mackerel, Cybium macu- 
um, 


saltatrix. 
Weakfish or squetague, Cynos- | Drum, Pogonias chromis. 
Lafayette, Liostomus obliquus. 


cyon reqalis. 
Smelt, Osmerus mordax. Red . etc., Scieenons ocellatus. 
For special laws in the several 


Pickerel, Esox reticulatus. aris, 





(3° This table is general. 
States see table of Open Seasons in issue of July 20. 

An ingenious Spaniard says that “‘rivers and the inhabitants of the 
watery element were made for wise men to contemplate, and fools to 
pass by without consideration.’” And though I will not rank myself 
with the number of the first, yet give me leave to free myself from 
the last, by offering to you a short contemplation, first of rivers and 
then of fish, concerning which I doubt not but to give you many ob- 
servations that will appear very considerable. I am sure they have 
appeared so to me, and made many an hour pass away more pleas- 
antly, as I have sat quietly on a flowery bauk by a calm river and 
contemplated what I shall now relate to you.—Izaak Walton. 


THE FISHERMAN’S WISH. 


KNOW ‘tis no use wishing, 
But if I had my wish, 
I would not be a-fishing. 
But I would be a fish. 





For when you think you’ve caught her, 
And all but touch her nose, - 

A splutter in the water, 
A plunge and off she goes 


To live at “rack and manger” 
Upon the deep sea-ground, 

Without the slightest danger, 
Or dread of being drowned. 


Whereas, some peor old sinner 
Like me, who leaves the shore, 

\nd strives to get a dinner 
From ocean's finny store, 


Suppose he simply doubles 
Across the bows; oh, dear! 

He splutters and he bubbles, 
He feels so jolly queer! 


He gasps, and clings, and clutches 
At nothing in the dark, 

And everything he touches 
He’s sure must be a shark! 


Before, in my opinion, 

They blessed such chaps as me 
And put in our dominion 

The fishes of the sea. 


Foreseeing what we wanted, 
And where our mission fails, 
They really should have granted 

A set cf fins and scales, 


So that we could have followed 

Our silly subject things, 
And caught, and killed, and swallowed 

Them up like real kings. RED FISHERMAN. 
GALVESTON, Texas. 


TIM POND AND THE SEVEN PONDS. 


N the 15th of August I started with my family for 

Maine, arriving in Mt. Vernon on the 16th. I spent 
the next few days fishing, boating, riding and in forests 
and fields, and guined in health daily. On the 28th my 
companion of last year, Simon, with his private team, 
started for the ponds. The weather was favorable. The 
scenery was not less beautiful because we had seen it be- 
fore. We had a gay chat and Simon cracked his best jokes. 
We spent the first night at a farmer’s in Kingsfield. At 
noon next day we arrived at the Smith Farm. I need not 
say we were hungry. Old Mount Bigelow, Saddleback, 
Abraham, Kennebago and others in sight seemed to give us 
a heartier welcome through the clear air than ever belore. 
We put our horse in the stable, then partook of a hearty 
dinner; after which our tackle and guns were placed on the 
two-horse buckboard wagon, and driver Rackliff started 
with us for Tim Pond. The law still protected the ruffed 
grouse; and as I was not yet very strong, I rod2 nearly the 
whole distance, and from the condition of the road and the 
careful reining of the driver, it was a refreshing ride of 
nearly three hours to the new cabin of peeled spruce logs 
that Edgar had prepared for us. We sought to entice trout 
that evening, but had not great success. After tea we had 
hour or two with old friends from several States. 


iday the driver started quite early with us for Seven 
When we had gore a mile or two up went a flock 
her on we 


Supt. Lambert. Here was our good home for one week. 
ly oo Big 
During the time we visited Rocky 
beavers. 
‘ttle Nor- 

orwest Pond. Arriv- 
. Haines, of the firm of 
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Miner’s Creek meanders, backed by a cliff, rugged and im- 
passable in some places and easily scaled in others. The re- 
maining side is bounded by a rock wall of great height and 
which cannot be climbed by deer except in the gorges worn 
At the angle furthest from the 
lake and where Miner’s Creek comes in, the two ranges of 
hills are prolonged inland from one and a half to two miles, 
and lying in the valley between is a lake a half mile or more 
long and nearly as wide, and at the angle where the twc ranges 
meet, Miner’s Creek makes a leap over the cliff, and falls 
The lowland comprised in the triangle, 
and alsoin the prolongation of the two hill ranges inland, 
The evidences are indubitable 
that at some period in the past the moss-covered cliffs that 
bound this lowland, were cut and carved into their present 
shapes and outlines, when the waters of Lake Superior had 
a level of not less than fifty feet higher than the level now, 

We made our camp not far from 
the lake shore and where the sounding of the wayes could 
ever be heard. The triangular tract of land I have described 
was made up of white sand, which had quite an uneven 
surface and once had borne a fair growth of merchantable 
pine, which however, had been lumbered off, but it was still 
covered with jack pine, thickly in some places and thinly in 


by tiny streams of water. 


about sixty feet. 


was once a part of the lake. 


and perhaps a hundred. 


others. 


As soon as we were landed Captain Jim left us for his 
I had been told that there was splendid trout fishing 
in the pool at the foot of the falls, but no one had thought it 
necessary to tell me how to reach the falls, and now, when 
I asked Jim, he said there was a trail leading to the —. 

set 
, and, taking the trail, I followed 
it till it ended in the creek a mile or more from camp, and, 
though I listened for the sound of falling water, no other 
sound came to me but that of the waves of the great lake 
After a search in vain 
for a trail leading up the stream, I undertook to make my 
way up through the brush, but after a half-hour’s effort try- 
ing to force a way through a cedar swamp I changed my 
mind, and concluded to cross over and go down stream in 
No one had told me more than that 
there were falls, and for aught I knew a mate to the one a 
couple of hundred yards from the mouth might be at no 
Wading, scrambling through brush, 
and crawling through cedar thickets, another hour or so 
failed to bring to light any falls, and so I left the creek and 
0 But as I came 
to the trail, as good luck would have it, some white men 
and two Indians were passing, and while I was very much 
surprised at the apparition, I have no doubt they were still 
more so, for now I come to think of it I must have cut 
quite a comical figure after my adventures in the brush 
thickets during the morning. After an exchange of civili- 
Where- 
upon I not only said none, but told them of my unsuccessful 
search for the fall, and the upshot of the mattcr was they 
were on their way to the place I could not find, and to my 


home. 


The liar! 
out early the next morning 


What a time I did have finding the falls! 


dashing against the sandstone cliffs. 


search of the falls. 
great distance above. 


ascended to the plain, thinking to return. 


ties the stereotyped inquiry came, ‘‘What luck?” 


offer to accompany them they assented. Their Indians, 


after a short search, found a boat into which the three gen- 
tlemen, who were Chicagoans, and myself entered, and by 


dint of a good deal of paddling by all, and some wading and 
pulling and pushing by myself, we finally made our way up 
the creek and out into the lake, and running through that 
we came to the inlet, where we left the boat, and one of the 
gentlemen, who carried a gun, and the other two and my- 
self, went on up stream afoot in search of that fall. 

While forcing our way up the creek, I got out several 
times to help the boat over shallow places, and one of these 
times I handed the rod I carfied that day, a plain Ocono- 
mowoc mounted with a No. 3 Kentucky reel, to one of the 
gentlemen to hold, and noticing the reel for the first time, and. 
no doubt, struck with my unkempt appearance as I emerged 
from the brush a short hour before, he was lead to say to 
Imus companion in a tone not intended for my ear, but 
nevertheless loud enough to receive it all the same, ‘‘Why, 
he has a Kentucky reel!” And no doubt he queried within 
himself, ‘‘How in this world did that gray-muzzled, pot- 
bellied old duffer ever come by that reel anyhow?” 

Well, we found the fall, and a beautiful one it was, with 
a round deep pool at the base of the cliff, and being a little 
piqued at what I imagined to be the insinuation when the 
reel was looked at and which I altogether justified, I never- 
theless ‘‘took in the situation” at the pool, got the course of 
the sun and selected my position accordingly and began fish- 
ing at the same time my companions did. At any other 
time I should have deferred fishing until the beauties of the 
fall were takenin, but this day I fished, and for forty minutes 
the sport was excellent. 1 took seventeen trout during the 
time, some of which ran up to fourteen ounces, and though I 
didn’t count the fish my comrades got, I thought I was get- 
ting as many as both. And when in our return I inquired 
the number they had taken and was answered, “I have not 
counted, but I think both of us have about half as many as 
you,” I could not help but think, ‘‘How are you, old pot- 
belly!” Ah! but the heart of man is desperately nicked. 
Those gentlemen kindly let me be of their party and thus 
helped me to that which I had not been able to help myself, 
and when my outlandish appearance excited their curiosity, 
and justly so, as I was ready toown. I was, nevertheless, 
enough piqued to be. glad when they said I had twice as 
many fish as they two. But I have repented me. 

D. D. Banta. 


COLORADO TROUT STREAMS. 


DENVER, Col., Oct. 4, 1882. 

Ihave just come back from a hasty, eight-day run to 
Middle Park. Took my wife and aniecealong. Latter had 
never seen mountains within speaking distance before, and 
to say that there was one young lady wild with delight is 
putting it very mild. It was worth the journey alone to 
witness her enjoyment. But aside from that we had such 
grand, glorious days, and beautiful nights; such delicious, 

bracing, crisp air; and the great slopes were so beautiful in 
gorgeous autumn dress, that the trip was a perpetual delight. 

nd then I had two fragments of days trouting, the first, 
except one day, in four years. 

The first was part ‘of an afternoon with Barney Day, a 
typical frontiersman at whose cabin we were guests, and the 
place Grand River where it courses through his meadow in 
the western edge of the Park. He had wading boots, but I 
had not, so he mounted me on Blucher, his fishing bronco, 
and I made my first cast from horseback. We caught only 
ten trout, but they weighed fourteen pounds, the largest 
three and a half, taken by Barney; then two of two pounds 
each; the others about a pound a piece. No small ones were 
to be seen and the visible large ones were not numerous. 
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fit to put him. 


my rod. They would xot take a fly of “y kind. 
grasshoppers were the best lure, and helg 
latter found under rocks at the edge of the water. 


home, we very reluctantly started in that direction. 


in the summer. 


rule in the autumn. 


over the country. 


IN FLORIDA WITH DR. HENSHALL. 


I 


fore wil 


me. 


Bristol, Conn., to go with us. 


we then concluded to go on and make the best of it. 


Indian River Sound, stoppin 


side, and tae various inlets, creeks, or ‘‘cuts, 


and enjoyed ourselves to our hearts’ content. 


til you couldn't rest.” 


could be. 


that ever befel me. 


of my ribs just over the heart. 


injury soon became too sore an 
write long at a time. 


the fresh-water streams and lakes that you find. 
to Indian River and ask for bass they will tell you, ‘‘Oh, 
yes, thousands of them—some forty to fifty pounds,” etc., 
when there is not a bass in Indiau River. 
where so a 

of ‘‘bass” in 


lorida weighing twenty-five to forty pounds. 
What they call ‘‘bass” in Indian 


terus ‘dolly mule,” is strictly a fresh-water fish, and should 


never be confounded with so common and degraded a fish 


as the redfish. The natives there call the black bass ‘‘trout” 
(when they don’t see the Doctor standing around in hearing); 
but I believe they will come to it after a century or two. 
When we wanted redfish, crevaille, sheepshead, sailors’ 
choice, snappers, sargeant fish, sharks, crabs, oysters and 
other disreputable fish, we repaired to the east or ocean side 
of Indian River, and fished the inlets at flood or slack tide, 
when we would take them in ‘“‘world without end.” 

Just get you a lot of “‘fiddlers,” anchor or tie your Ghaney 
over or near adeep place, and drop them a line, that’s all. 
They will attend to the rest. I cut the foot-stalk of a pal- 
metto, trim off the sharp edges, and use for a rod, hitch on 
a strong cotton or any kind of line, hook, sinker and crab, 
fiddler, throw in and pull, or hold and let them pull. Some- 
times one sort will bite, then another, until your flexors are 
worn out. When your boat gets too full, stop and throw 
them out and start afresh, until you sicken and quit. We 
always threw back all except what we wanted to eat as soon 
as taken off the hook. I would not allow such fish the 
pleasure of tugging at my nice bass rod, for I only had one, 
and no scrub fish could ever strain its joints with my con- 
sent. The others seemed to enjoy the salt-water fishing, but 
I didn’t, and I always disliked it when it came our turn to 
go over to the ocean side of the river, but when we were to 
go to the Sebastian, Elbon Creek, Turkey Creek, Santa Lucie, 
etc., then I was in my own pickle. 

When once up one of those streams, there I wanted to re- 
main always. Never wantto leave. The tall-cabbage palm, 


‘ 


Water clear as the air and cold as just melted ice. nf horse 
stood like a rock in any kind of water and at any depth I saw 


The next day we fished up the river, as I had to move 
homeward, both on horseback, and Barney with his four- 
ear-old boy behind him. We got only six fish, but they were 
Cconties of about two pounds each. We wasted a good 
deal of time trying to take some three or four pounders out 
of a deep swirling pool, but they viewed all our tricks and 
devices with disdain, and only one of the smallest came out tc 
Little fall 
ramite next—the 


Two days later we went to Grand Lake expecting to have 

a day’s sport there, but daylight brought a driving snow 
storm, and as all prospect for out-door enjoyment was there- 
by cut off, and a sense of duty was constantly = 
ey 
were still having good success on the lake with flies—black 
nat and hackles—and the fish were larger than those caught 
A Mr. Roe, of your city, was devoting his 
days to the sport and doing grandly. Three days after our 
return we received from him (supposedly) by express a box 
of beauties packed in grass, indicating that as soon as the 
storm was over the fish took hold with new vim—a common 


Elk, deer, etc., are abundant in the park, and beyond. 
Hunters say more so than years ago when the Indians roamed 
B 


AM in transit back to my old home in Texas, on my way 
from Florida, where 1 left Dr. Henshall and the rest of 
the a. Have stopped here a few days to rest, and there- 
only write a few rambling lines, as I am rambling 

myself, and just off the Rambler, Capt. Strobhar’s schooner. 
It is unnecessary that I go into detail regarding my sojourn 
in Florida, so far as the St. Johns and Indian rivers are con- 
cerned, as that has been so amply done by others gone before 


* Doctor Hehshall, his wife, and myself, with the Captain, 
went on board ef our boat at Titusville, and went down In- 
dian River and cruised around that country nearly a month, 
and returned, and still none of the party we had waited for 
had come except Mr. Mayor and wife, and he was obliged to 
return, which left us to fill our party as best we could. We 
then succeeded in getting Messrs. Norton and Ward, of 
This made our party up to 
four, besides the Captain, who is a whole team himself, and 
After 
having made satisfactory arrangements with Captain Strob- 
har, and laid in stores of provisions, we set sail again down 
in all the most important 
fresh-water streams that flow into the sound from the west 
coves, bays, 
etc., on the east, or ocean, side, where we fished, hunted, 
Besides our 
ample stores, we had all the tropical fruits we wanted, with- 
out cost—the finest oranges, bananas, lemons, limes, pine- 
apples, ete., yam potatoes, tomatoes, fish and oysters ‘‘un- 


I went to that country to angle for black bass, and to be 
with Dr. Henshall of black bass fame, and to obtain of him 
such information or what there was in the bass that I had 
not yet learned, and I believe that I fully succeeded in the 
whole thing. For I found the Doctor, and found the black 
bass in any desired abundance and size, and as black as bass 
My reasons for not going the whole trip were 
that I only had about three months to spare, and two mozths 
were already gone, and knowing it would take three or four 
months more to complete the cruise, I gave up the trip in 
despair, a circumstance that pained me moré*than anything 
On my return I stopped a few weeks in 
Clarke county, Ala., to rest and shoot turkeys, but there I 
had the fortune to slip off a log as I was crossing a creck, 
and falling with my left breast across the log, broke three 
It was some time before I 
could regain the action of the thorax so as to breathe, but I 
went on, determined to get my “gobbler,” and did so, but the 
painful to do much hunt- 
ing, and henceI only killed nine, though fine ones, and I 
remained in that country until I came I ere to rest awhile. I 
am better now, but still unable to hang over a table and 


Now for the black bass of Florida and my little rod. 
There is no use in telling you where to find the bass in 
Florida, only that you gothere and fish for them in any of 
If you go 


And there is 
of your readers are confused by the reports 


iver is the redfish or 
channel bass, well known everywhere, and is a salt-water 
fish, whereas the black bass (Micropterus salmoides or Microp- 


taken seven ip all I was broken down. 
was worried to death. My flexors an 
nearl 
last live minnow was 
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bending its mop-like head in the breeze; the wide-spreading 
live oak, with limbs draped in clustering vines and the eter- 
nal air plant; the tall and small bronze and Venetian ferns 
in countless variety from two to fifteen feet high, wound 
‘and bound in vestures of every shade and hue of tropice] 
shrubs, vines and weeds, all tangled and warped in endless 
and chaotic confusion; then the dark, clear, amber water, 
flowing, like oil, by you, as you row along up the silent 
stream where painful stillness reigns, seldom broken, save 
by the rustle of the tall rushes on either hand, as a monster 
saurian, having heard you, comes gliding through them to 
the river; or some big bass makes the amber fluid boil near 
you as he ‘‘goes for” an innocent shiner or a luckless bream; 
or by the piercing scream of the bald eagle as he sails by, 
hunting some poor, industrious osprey to rob him of hisearn- 
ings. Now look down as you glide along and see the lily- 
pads, the few fallen cabbage log:, with their beautiful fringe 
of rich, glossy and emerald mosses and curlvines and eel 
grass—beautiful, fairy home of the fishes, where lurk the 
festive bass and fickle bream, who dream away their lazy 
lives in freedom, plenty and undisturbed repose—undis- 
turbed save when perchance the villainous troll or quiver- 
ing spoon invades their realms and attracts them from their 
lovely abodes, and hurls them into the upper world, and 
perhaps into the fry-pan. 

As Ward and I were trolling up one of these streams one 
afternoon, the scenery became too imposing. I drew in my 
ling and spinner, and told Ward to put down the oars ang 
let us give our eyes a feast. He agreed, and we stopped. 
To look up and around was oa grand, romantic, en- 
chanting—then to look down through the clear water and 
see the great bass, from two to seven pounds, within three 
feet of the boat, scarcely moving when you prod them with 
an oar; then the countless number of copper-nose and blue 
bream, sunfish, et 7d omne genus. 1 tell you the sight fairly 
made our eyes hang out on ourcheeks. Had it not been 
that my heart beat more rapidly from the lively interest I 
was taking, together with ‘‘ Ward’s” talking to me, I 
would have thought mysclf in dreamland or the ‘‘ happy 
hunting grounds,” and tuis spot my paradise. 

As it was now near sundown, | took the oars and told 
Ward to troll and I would row back to camp. I asked him 
what he thought of the scenery. He said: ‘‘It is beyond 
the language of man to describe,” etc. I then took the oars, 
turned the boat, and struck down the stream at a lively 
rate. 

Had not gone fifty yards, when we ran over a school of 
enormous bass. 1 told Ward, as quickly as I could, to drop 
his spoon over, which he did, and as the quivering lure 
passed over them, with not over six feet of line out, a seven- 
pound bass was struck and soon landed in the boat. I kept 
rapidly 6n down to camp. Ward took many more fine 
ones, but threw them all back, not even taking time to 
weigh them, only saving what we could eat. 1 did not 
chanee to go up that siream again. It came on to rain that 
night, and the stream got on a ‘“‘big spree,” and we left as 
saon as the storm was over; but I want to visit that place 
once more, that’s all. I will not tell everybody where it is, 
unless they ask me or go with me there; but that is nothing, 
one place there is as good as another, and ‘‘better too,” with 
one exception. There is a certain bend, in a certain creek 
that had no name, but from the success I had there I dubbed 
it ‘‘Jordan’s Creek;” and as that circumstance will close this 
tale, you will be patient and hear it. 

It was on February 8 last. All the rest of the party 
had gone to hunt deer in the piney woods. I was very 
anxious to see how big a bass I could take, and to try the 
strength and efficacy of my little eight-ounce rod. The 
Doctor had given me a bran new braided silk line, that he 
said no bass could break ‘‘if properly handled.” 1 thought 
by this time I could do the handling, as I had got about all 
the lessons out of the Doctor that were in him, and to put 
all his sense and mine too into one head without bursting it, 
was a feat few could accomplish. I had all the time been 
using medium size minnows or small perch, and could take 
all the bass I wanted up to five pounds, but the Captain kept 
telling me to use the half-grown bream and even the grown 
ones if I wanted to catch the big bass, so I concluded to act 
upon his plan once. I went up ‘‘Jordan’s Creek ” some 
two miles, and came toa beautiful bend in it, and a nice 
place to cast from. The water near the banks on either 
side was fringed with huge bonnets or lily-pads, and the 
water was 15 to 20 feet deep and about 75 teet wide—an 
enchanting spot—a spot fit for an angler to die in. 

Having tied my little Stranahan canvas boat to a snag 
on the shady side of the stream just below a line of bonnets, 
I took my minnow hook and some venison for bait, and 
soon had a dozen half-grown bream in the bucket. Next 
rigged my little delicate ash and lancewood rod, reeled on 
my new blue silk line, a small ringed sinker, then a good 
sproat hook on double gut. I then clipped off the dorsal 
spines of a bream, three inches wide, running the hook in the 
mouth and out at the nostril, and dropped the bait overboard 
while I reel up for a cast, but on reeling up I found that a 
huge bass had taken the bream the moment it went over, 
and was tugging at the line. I let him have line as he de- 
sired until there was no reason in it, then by a good solid 
wrist movement hooked the ‘‘boy.” Oh, ‘‘you bet,” he was a 
“daisy.” Ihad left my landing net in camp, and henve had 
greater delay in getting thesc monsters in, but as I got them 
tuckered well, I would reel them in and take them by the 
under lip and lift them in the boat. If any one could have 
been near and beheld me working these fellows, it wou'd 
have been worth all the ‘Barnum shows” on earth. It took 
a half hour to the fish. | had taken seven, six of them black 
bass and one dogfish or ‘‘grindle,” andI was giving out. I 
was nearly dead. I began about two o’clock P. . I had 
not moved, nor did I haveto wait three minutes for a new 
bite after landing one, before the next began to “‘recite.” 

The second fish I failed to hook, although 1 yanked him 
several times as hard as I could, yet he would get up within 
two feet of the top and swim across the river in front of me, 
and ‘‘chaw” on my perch, with one eye on me, the other on 
the sun, to see what I was trying to do with him. I would 
jerk and he chaw, until at last he felt the steel a little, when 

e arose leisurely to the top an Tcast hook, bait and all from 
his mouth, and with supreme disgust swam away. ‘‘Dog- 
on-you sir,” I said, ‘‘I’ll put on something that will fix you 
big-mouthed fellows,” and I put on a No. 7 “‘barbless” hook 
and fixed on a perch, same as before, after which I never 
failed to hook one or land him when hooked. When I had 
My poor little rod 
extensors were 
low down the sky, my 


done, the sun was gettin 
a few dead and stiff ones 


one. Lh 


left. Thought I would make one more cast and then quit. 
I took one large perch or bream, over half grown, dead and 
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- T hooked him on without trimming, and made a cast 
_ sixty feet down stream, and as the bait sank I reeled 
slowly in. Not long cre I felt, with emphasis, the familiar 
“tug.” and placed my thumb on the coil to feel his weight. 
Found him to be a ‘‘rouser.” . 

I began to reel liim in slowly to get him near me before 
hooking him, as I was afraid to hook him with fifty feet 
of line out, when seventy-five was all I had on. I suc- 
ceeded in getting him within fifteen feet of me when he 
began to pass me and swim slowly up stream, pulling 
heavily on the line. I watched his every movement with 
the vigilance of a hawk, and let him have line stingily 
until some forty feet off, when he arose to within a foot of 
the surface and swam along, across me, the sun shining on 
his great pied sides revealed the form of the largest bass I 
thought I ever saw, and he ‘“‘chawing” my poor dead bream 
villainously. I now watched him closely, his huge mouth 
on the bream and turn to swim slowly from me. I knew 
now was my time, and with a twist of the wrist I struck 
him with all the force that I thought the slender-‘‘lance- 
wood” would bear. I felt that the steel had gone fairly 
home in the left corner of his capacious jaw. His first 
tactics were to turn and swim slowly back toward the deep- 
est water and stop. I feared this to be ominous; I pulled 
on him to start him again, when, for the first time, he 
discovered anything wrong, and now he began to attend 
to business with energy and enthusiasm. His rushes 
now were long, strong and furious. Sometimes at 
the bottom, then out of the water, shaking his head like a 
mad buli. He would now swim into the sunny places as 
though to show off his proportions, then stand on end and 
shake his head; but the little ‘‘barbless” held him fast. He 
now made fora cluster of bonnets and an old brush top. 
“That won’t do,” I nearly cried. I thought rod, line and 
fish, all were gone. I pressed the coil until my thumb blis- 
tered. I took both hands to the little rod, which had now 


assumed shape of the figure 6, and just as I thought all was 
gone and my biggest bass lost that I had gone near 2,000 
miles to catch, I felt him stop! I then slipved my hand to 
the crank, and, as tenderly as possible, I began to recover 


some of the line. I soon had him turned head toward me, 


and having taken in half of the line, he made for the bot- 
tom and under the boat. I plunged an oar down abead of 


him and turned him toward the middle of the stream. I 
now found that his strength, as well as my own, was fast 
failing, and in a few minutes more I had my thumb in his 
mouth and laid him in the boat beside his companions, I 
took out my pocket scales and applied them. They draw 
eight and a half pounds, but that did not satisfy him; so I 
just called it nineandletit go. Iwas now completely played 
out, and returned to camp to show my catch to the others, 
In going down Imet Ward in the dingey. He said that 
he had had the same kind of luck, and while talking to him 
I saw him land a six-pounder. We then returned to camp. 
The Doctor and all were pleased with my luck. 'The follow- 
ing are their respective weights, in the order of taking, and 
they were black bass—Micropterus dolimieu (Henshall)—and 
not redfish. I weighed them all but the biggest one, which 
I could ‘not weigh, but called it 9 straight. Here is the or- 
der in which they were taken—7, 6, 54, 5, 5, 7, 9 lbs. After 
this fight was over, I looked at the little rod with affection- 
ate admiration. It is the ‘‘coming bass rod,” and if it can 
be improved, I can’t see how. My reel is perfection itself. 
My boat is a cloth boat. I would want no better. We 
caught thonsands; but that evening’s catch, the whole thing 
considered, was the best I ever experienced I could write 


Fisnine in New York Bay.—Bergen Point, N. J., Oct. 
18.—I read the statement of my old friend G. H. Wild in 
regard to the fishing here, and I can state that the striped 
bass are quite plentiful as yet. Last week a large number 
were caught, and my friend Dr. Payn, who is fond of the 
sport. was very successful. A large stringof fine fish re- 

aid him for a few hours’ fishing—one weighing six pounds. 

sides the fishiug, ducks are sought after, and our sports- 
men are enjoying themselves an the Newark Bay and salt 
meadows.—NEELLIK. 


Camp Sire ff lickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 


A MINISTER of the gospel, an excellent shot, admirer 
of a fast trotter, lover of a good dog, and unreservedly 
appreciative of a good joke, tells the following good one on 
himself, in a vastly more humorous style than any of his ad- 
mirers have ever repeated it. 

Promise of bettef pay induced him to take charge of a 
new flock in strange pastures. It was not long after his 
establishment before his sporting proclivities cropped out. 
Belonging to the fold was a wealthy, intelligent and highly- 
accomplished farmer, who could comprehend the consist- 
ency of genuine sportsmanship with gentility and even 
Christianity, and the pastor cheerfully accepted an invitation 
to share a day’s shootir g over a well-broken brace of pointers. 

As they proceeded to the fields the host courteously in- 
quired of his guest what should be the agreement as to their 
shooting. Always ready to run a joke on a friend, and 
imagining himsclf able to wipe the farmer's eye at will, the 
opportunity appeared too good to he passed unimproved; so 
the parson mane a miss-and-out run, and that each 
should mark and carry game for the other. ‘‘Nuff ced.” 

Asa matter of course the guest was expected to ‘‘wade 
in” when the first bevy was found. Bang! bang! on the 
rise, but not a feather to the parson’s second barrel. The 
farmer gathered and pocketed the single bird, and with a 
matter-of-course air which ‘‘cast no shadows of coming 
events before,” proceeded to take his turn. 

The performances of the dogs were as harmonious as the 
machinery of a perfect b. 1., the cover unexceptionable, and 
the farmer proceeded to grass every shot so beautifully that 
the shepherd soon discovered that there was little of the eye- 
wiping lesson to be taught that lamh, and that his best be- 
havior would be necessary to escape carrying a lion’s share 
of the game. Bevy after bevy was found. and every shot 
was such an easy one that the hunt was becoming a little 
monotonous and tiresome to the preacher at lunch-time; but 
‘‘hope sprang eternal,” and there was still a supposed chance 
for redemption. ‘‘Alas! the uncertainty of human calcula- 
tions,” etc., even though the calculator be one of the elect. 

As the sun crept closer and closer to his western couch, 
hope that a bird could be flushed which wanted to escape 
that preacher’s pockets grew fainter and fainter, till it flick- 
ered out when that exasperating lamb began adding hares to 
his shepherd’s load with a nonchalant assurance that at the 
close of a day’s sport ‘‘I generally shoot a few rabbits, to be 
fed to the dogs.” ao in the day he entered the ficlds in 
an exuberance of delight which bubbled over in anticipa- 
tion of the jolly laugh at supper, when he should have 
demonstrated to an unsuspecting rustic the capabilitics of a 
good shotgun in expert hands. At sunset he trudged wea 
rily under a cartload of game, thoroughly crushed in spirit 










































you a bushel of these yarns, and all be true; but I will not, and pride, maintaining a cheerful air, though, as an old mud- 


encroach further upon your space. C. L. JoRDAN. 


PELABATCHIE, Miss. _ 





TENNESSEE Notes.—Nashville, Oct. 10.—At every Sun- 
day market there isa sale of river fish at the wharf, aud 
sometimes the display 1s remarkably good. Yesterday morn- 
ing I strolled down there just as day was dawning, and 
found at least one hundred colored men, women and chil- 
dren already assembled, besides a few of the Caucasian race 
The fishermen, to the number of a dozen, had their fish in 
cars and were selling them as fast as they could deliver 
them. The system of ‘‘guess weights” was used, and in 
consequence the buyer had to pay for the seiler’s ‘‘guess,” 
which invariably went one way. This mode of dealing out 
the brain food caused it to bring not less than fifteen cents 
per pound, and not a mill too much, for handsomer speci- 
mens of drum, perch, bass, channel cat and buffalo were 
never taken from any stream. The reflection of the early 
sun upon their beautiful scaly sides brought out as dazzling 
colors as would a crystal prism, and of their freshness and 
health the wriggling bodies of the unsuspecting and inno- 
cent creatures gave ample assurance. One of the fishermen, 
recognizing me in the crowd, presented me with a three- 
pound bass, which my good old cook, Aunt Harriet, broiled 
equal to one of Soyer’s best efforts, and sent in smoking hot 
by faithful little Sallie. Perhaps some disbeliever in the 
ichthyophagist diet may question the deliciousness of the 
marsel, but no one else. 1 have eaten of almost every vari- 
ety of food fish known in Europe and America, and if there 
is any one of them much better than an American black 
bass, fresh, and properly broiled, and dressed with a sprig of 
parsley, salt, pepper and rich Jersey butter, then I do not 
remember its D. H. 


PostTIoN OF THE REEL.—I was interested in the descrip- 
tion of his first fishing with a light rod and reel, by Mr. C. L. 
Jordan, in your paper of Oct. 5. Asa new convert to this 
style of fishing he is quite entbusiastic, and there is no danger 
of his going back to his old ways ‘‘’fo ’mancipation,” as he 
expresses it. The reel behind the hand bothered him though, 
and he changed it after the line burned his fingers. He says, 
“I don’t see the sense of a reel behind the hand, or where 
the idea ever came from.” It did not occur to him that this 
was another thing for him to learn, and that the burning of 
his fingers was due to nee handling. For his benefit 
I will say that this posit.on for the reel 1s the result of the 
observation of anglers for along time, that a reel in front 
of the hand adds to the apparent weight of the rod, and 
one behind the hand tends to balance it. If Mr. Jordan 
will restore his reel to the old place «nd learn to use it there, 
he will never go back to the obsolete custom of placing it 
in front. That was another custom ‘‘’fo ’mancipation.’— 
FLORIDIAN. 


Practicat Protection or Trout.—A Maine paper says 
that through the efforts of Fish Commissioner Stanley and 
the Oquossoc Angling Association, men are now hired to 
guard certain points where the trout gather in large numbers 
on the a. From these places, unless guarded, 
trout might be slaughtered in large numbers by unprincipled 





sill happily expressed it, ‘‘completely ‘kuored’ of sucking 
eggs.” 

Never a hint of the joke was dropped by the farmer; but, 
when reaction followed, it was ‘‘too good to keep,” and 
when told on himself he was met on every hand with the 
gratifying (?) assurance, ‘‘I could have told you that would 
be your fate.” Fog hes ahs 

SLEEPY Ho tow, Ky., 1882. 



































In conversation with an oid Northwoodsman lately, the 
writer was amused by the following true story of a green 
darkey sailor’s ingenuity to escape rebuke and punishment 
for his poor management of the helm during part of a night 
on the Upper Mississippi in a river boat. 

The captain of the craft had ordered the darkey, named 
Sam, to take close notice of a particular bright star, and to 
steer his course by that star until he received other orders; 
then he went below. 

Sam assented, and for awhile all went well, but soon sleep 
overcame his eyelids, and he slept the sleep of the just, never 
letting go his hold on the helm. Some irregularity in the 
movements of the craft attracting the notice of the captain, 
he started to come on deck again; but Sam heard him, and 
at once taking in the situation at a glance of his now wide- 
awake eyes, he yeiled down the companionway, ‘‘Say, 
boss, come up yere an’ pick out anoder star for dis child, 
we is done gone past de first one right smart, sure.” 

SAWBONES. 





Answers to Correspondents, 





Susscriper, New York.—We do not know of a purely bred Scotch 
terrier for sale. 

H. D.—Your plan might work, and if it did, would be terribly kili- 
ing, we should think. 

J. G. W., Coxsackie, N. Y.—Manton’s “Taxidermy Without a 
Teacher” will probably amswer your purpose. Price, 50 cents. 

G. H. B., Watertown, N. Y.—The second volume of the N. A. K. 
C. Stud Book is not published yet. We cannot say when it will be. 


Lonesn, Castleton, Vt.—1. Does this volume include the sum and 
substance of ‘The Modern Breech-Loader,”’ by the same author,or not? 
2. Is there any one standard work which deals thoroughly with camp- 
ing. out, cooking, etc.? Ans. 1. Yes, practically. 2. ‘‘Wrinkles; or, 

ts to Sportsmen and Travelers upon Dress, Equipment, Arma- 
ment, and Camp Life,” price $2.40; or ‘How to Camp Out,” price 
$1; also, “Camp Cookery,” price 50 cents—may be what you want. 

F. B., New York.—1. My , a new eighty dollar 12-gauge Paiker, 
right barrel modified, left fall choke, leads at the breech and muzzle 
after firing forty or fifty times, what is the cause of it? 2. Please 
oe for the lead out of barrel. 3. Will mercurial 
ointment take it out? 4. Please give your method for cleaning inside 
of gun barrel after a day’s shooting. 5. What would be the proper 
charge of powder and shot for trap shooting, etc? 6. Give directions 
for loading paper and brass shells. 7. My gun gives a pattern of 204 

, one and one-eighth ounce 













































































Sishculture. 


THE AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PROCEEDINGS ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF THE SWORDFISH. 


BY G. BROWN GOODE. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 
THE CAPTURE OF THE SWORDFISH IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
“re following table gives the number of fishermen, and 
4 boats engaged in the swordfish fishery on the Sicilian 
and Calabrian coasts: 
1, The harpoon fishery. 
Calabria. Sicily. 
Large boats (or feluche)............ 6 52 





Small boats (lontri)...........0..e00- 26 52 

Small boats (barche)...............+ i 52 

PUNE cetdctenccsckdaveccucace 275 884 
2. The gillnet fishery. 

Boats of three tons burden.......... 80-90 50 

MU Fhe cnsscuats chide eaeneeeces 650 400 


“The fishery is extremely productive. On the coasts of 
Sicily a gang of fishermen frequently capture fifty fish, each 
weighing from 100 to 200 kilograms, in a single day, and on the 
Calabrian coast 20 fish. , 

“The following table shows the average annual catch in 
Sicily and Calabria: ‘ 

1. The harpoon fishery. 


Kilograms, 
On the Calabrian coast.............c.ceseeeees 60,000 
Op the SiciHan CORR. 2.65 ceca ces sccctdevesede 40,000 
2. The gillnet fishery. 
On the Calabrian Coaat......csesccusccesccces 25,000 
Cia Se I OUI os cece cccscccvensncasusaad 15,000 


“The products of the rey’ are consumed principally in 
Sicily and on the mainland of Italy. A portion, however, is 
preserved in salt or oil, and sometimes exported. The flesh 
of the swordfish is excellent when fresh, and is not so liable 
to become soft when canned as that of the tunny or horse- 
mackerel. It therefore always commands a high price. 

“It has been claimed that, in order to prevent a decline in 
the fishery, hook-fishing should be prohibited from the middle 
of January to the first of April, and that a fine should be im- 
posed on those who capture the young fish. It has been sug- 
rested, also, that no nets should be allowed to be set in the 
Straits of Messina within 200 meters from the shore. 

“The result of the experiments in artificial hatching of 
swordfish in certain inclosures and marshes in the vicinity of 
Il Faro appears to be somewhat uncertain; but, at all events, 
they may open the way for more practical and successful 
operations in the future.” 


RECORD OF A GLOUCESTER SCHOONER FOR THE SEASON OF 18738. 


As an example of the manner in which a season of sword- 
fishing is passed, and of the yield of a very successful period 
of work, a record is here given of the trips of the schooner 
Northern Eagle, of Gloucester, Capt. George H. Martin. 


TRIPS OF NORTHERN EAGLE, CAPT. GEORGE H. MARTIN. 












Length 
No. of of trip. Price. 
trips. Date of start. Days. No. of fish taken. Where sold. Cents. 
1 June7...... 10 16 (5,000 Ibs.) Boston.... 3 
2 June 19..... z 22 (6,600 Ibs.) e525. 4% 
8 June 30..... 14 12 (3,700 Ibs.) | Newport.. 2% 
4 July 12 11 20 (5,800 Ibs.) Boston.... 3 
5 July 27..... 18 87 (9,000 Ibs.) 5 
6 August 15.. 15 26 (6,500 Ibs.) 3 
7 Sees. 1..... 16 16 (5,600 Ibs.) (2) 
8 Sept. 20.... 14 14 (4,500 Ibs.) (3) 
163 (46,700 Ibs.) 


RESULTS OF TRIPS BY OTHER VESSELS. 


Capt. Benjamin Ashby went swordfishing in the schooner 
N. H. Dudley two successive years, in 1859 and 1860, In July 
and August, 1859, he took 108 fish; the next year 88, 

The schooner Yankee Bird, of New Bedford, boarded in 
Provincetown Harbor, August, 1879, had already that sea- 
son taken 60 fish. 

Mr. Earll reached Portland in the progress of the fishery 
census investigation, July 29, 1880. On this day, he writes, 35 
to 40 fish were brought in, and on the Ist of August 200 more 
were landed, 60 by one vessel. 


STATISTICS OF CAPTURE. 


It is at present only possible to give estimated statistics of 
capture, though a year hence, when the returns of the fisher 
census, at present in progress, shall have been tabulated, 
much more accurate figures will be attainable. Putting the 
number of vessels regularly employed in swordfishing at 
forty, estimating their annual catch at eighty fish each, 
which is only half the quantity taken by the Nosthern Eagle, 
as shown in the preceding paragraph, the aggregate number 
of fish taken would be 3,200, 

Competent authorities estimate that each vessel in the 
mackerel fleet captures and brings in an average quantity of 
eight barrels of pickled fish, or perhaps eight fish each. The 
number of vessels in the mackerel flect is at least four hun- 
dred. Allowing four fish to each, there is an aggregate of 
1,600 fish, Estimating onc for each vessel in the halibut fleet: 
yearly, we add fiftv more in the aggregate. 

Mr. Earil Audged that in 1878, as for several years previous, 
2,000 swordfish had been brought into Portland, Me. Allow- 
ing 1,000 of these to the regular swordfishermen and the 
mackerel vessels, we have a remainder of 1,000 taken by the 
occasional fishermen of Portland already spoken of, and to be 
added to the aggregate, which now amounts to 5,850. 

Add 150 more for the coasters, seabass fishermen, and 

und-tending vessels of southern Massachusetts, Rhode 
sland, and Connecticut, and the sum is 6,000. 

The average weight of a swordfish dressed is estimated by 
several persons, Captain Ashby, Mr. Earll, Mr. Thompson, 
and others, to be 300 pounds, and that thisis not far from the 
truth may be seen by referring back to the records of the 
Northern Eagle. If the average weight is assumed to be 250 
pounds, the aggregate — t of a year’s catch of swordfish 
amounts to 1,500,000 pounds, valued at $45,000, the average 
price being estima at three cents per pound. 

To estimate the number of men employed is almost impos- 
sible, since the season continues only four months, and many 
are employed for a much shorier period. The crews of the 
forty vessels number from 160 to 200; the number of men 


employed for shorter periods it seems scarcely necessary to 
estimate. 


In 1874 the annual catch for the United States was estimated 


by Mr. E. G. Blackford at 2,000 fish, weighing 1,000,000 pounds. 


SWORDFISH AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
“The small swordfish is very good meat,” remarked Josse- 


lyn, in writing of the fishes of New England inthe seven- 
teenth cent 
swordfish, 


Since Josselyn prebably uever saw a young 
ess at some time he had visited the Mediter- 


pellets wii ht and 256 with left ; ; 
tandard shot used; distance, 40 yds. ; target 24in. Is the pattern | Tanean, it is fair to suppose that his information was derived 
cod! 8. What is the best shot to use, chilled or soft? Ans. 1. This | from some Italian writer. 


a@ common complaint about ehoke-bore , although powder 
residuum is perhaps as often te blame as lead 2. Use scratch brush 
and oil. 3. Yes. 4. Use benzine or alcohol with flannel rags, then dry 
and oilslightly. Look after the gun twice a week for two weeks and 
if it to rust attend to it. T you can putaway. 5and6. You 
don’t give weight of gun. 7. You don’t give sizeof shot. 8. Chilled 


shot is ly thought of by many, but by some is thought to wear 
out the choke very fast. . 





It is, however, a fact that the flesh of the swordfish, though 


somewhat oily, is a very acceptable article of food. lts tex- 
ture is coarse; the thick, fleshy, muscular layers cause it to 
resemble that of the halibut in consistency. 
many considered fine, and is not unlike t 
Its color is 
on the M 


ts flavor is by 
Tho moat of the young fish is highly. prize d 
y: e 0 oung rize 

rranean, and is said e be perfectly qwhikes oom - 












ie pact, and of delicate flavor.(42) Swordfish are usually cut = 
| —. — , thick slices across the body, and may be broil 
i or ; . 

i Considerable quantities of swordfish are annually salted in 
ih barrels in Portland, Gloucester, Boston, New Bedford, and 
New London, Swordfish pickled in brine is in considerable 
demand in certain sections of the country, and particularly in 
the Lower Connecticut Valley, where a barrel may be fouud 
in almost every grocery store. By many persons it is con- 
sidered much more palatable than salted mackerel. 

MARKETS. 


{ Mr. Thompson remarks: ‘‘Previous to 1862 the market for 
fresh fish was hmited to New Bedford, Fall River, Provi- 
dence, and the adjoining towns, and a large proportion of the 
fish then taken was salted and shipped to the West Indies 
and the Southern States. This was especially the case with 
those taken about Noman’s Land and Martha’s Vineyard. 
Now nearly all are consumed fresh, and the average price is 
somewhat higher than formerly.” 

The Gloucester Telegraph of September, 1850, contained the 
following item, which shows that swordfish were eaten in 
Boston at least thirty years ago, and highly esteemed: 

“A swordfish weighing about 250 pounds was caught near 
our cape on Tuesday. Jt wastaken to Boston and retailed 
out from Quincy Market, by Messrs. Covill, at 1214 cents per 
pound. The sword, measuring from the to eye the tip, is 37 
inches in length.”(45) 

Mr. John H. Thompson writes: ‘“‘At present the great bulk 
of the catch is sold fresh. Most of the fish are brought to this 
port, and a few are carried to New London. Until within a 
very few years nearly all were disposed of in this vicinity. 
About 1864 a few were sent to Boston on trial, and the con- 
sumption of swordfish in that vicinity has since rapidly in- 
creased. Still, the principal market for fresh swordfish may 
be said to lie between New London and the eastern end of 
Massachusetts. Providence, R. I., consumes a large quan- 









































































































tity.” 
Mr. Earll writes: ‘‘About 2,000 swordfish, averaging in 
weight 300 pounds dressed, have been landed yearly in Port- 
land for several years. Most of them are sent to Boston 
fresh, and the remainder are cut up and salted here.” 

Mr. Eugene G. Blackford informs me that the swordfish 
are not much esteemed in New York market, and that in 
1874 not more than 2,000 pounds in the aggregate were con- 
sumed, 

PRICES, 

Regarding the price of fresh fish at New Bedford, Mr. 
Thomson remarks: ‘When the fish arrives here it is eagerly 
sought at 20.cents a pound, retail. In 1873. within forty-eight 
hours of the arrival of the first one, fifty-two were brought in, 
bringing the general retail price down to 8 and 10 cents. At 
this price, clear of bone, they are usually retailed throughout 
the season. The wholesale price is about 12 cents for the first 
catch, falling rapidly to 2 or 3 cents. This is for ‘clean fish’, 
without head, tail, and viscera. Fish from George’s Bank are 
sometimes brought here from Boston. They then retail at 15 
and 20 cents.” 

According to the record of the Northern Eagle, the price 
in June, 1878, ranged from 2 to 414 cents, in July from 3 to 5 
cents, and in August from 21¢ to 3. 

In July, 1879, Mr. Earll found the price in Portland, Me., 4 
cents, but the arrival of 200 fish on August 1 brought the 
price down to 114 cents. He estimates the average wholesale 
price at 2 cents. 

In New London, according to Captain Ashby, the price has 
varied within his recollection from 3 to 8 cents, the latter high 
price being paid in 1877. 

Aceording to Captain Martin, the price of salt swordfish in 
Gloucester is always about the same as that of No. 3 macke- 
rel; In July, 1878, there being no mackerel in the market, 
they were valued at $7 a barrel. 





42. The fiesh, which is much esteemed by the better classes at Pal- 
erma, is dressed in almost as many modes as that of the tunny and 
fetches a higher price. During our sojourn there it was as two to 
one. The fiber is invitingly white, and the round seginents look, as 
they lie in rows along the stall, like so many fillets of veal. Four to 
six felt is the usual run of those taken off the Trinserian coast and 
displayed in the fish markets of Sicily.—Badham. 

43. A swordfish weighing over 700 pounds was one of the sensations 
at Faneuil Hall Market last week.—Gloucester Telegraph, August 13, 
1870. 

ENDURANCE OF CARP. 
\ INCE our editorial note on this subject was in type the 
following letter to Fish Commissioner Blackford was re- 
cefved. It relates to the same fish, and we publish it as part 
of the same singular story: 


Mr, Eugene G. Blackford: 

Thinking some additional facts in regard tothe carp sent 
you last week by Mr. Hurr, of Newburg, would be interest- 
ing, I have taken the liberty of writing. The pond situated 
at Creek Hill Cemetery was emptied in February, 1881, b 
the giving way of the dam, and remained dry until the fol- 
lowing June, when I re-built the dam and allowed it to fill. 
It is fed by springs and is not connected with any other pond 
or body of water. I have mentioned these facts to show you 
that there was no possibility of there being any fish in the 

ond at the time it was stocked with carp, or that they could 
fave gotinsince. On the 5th of November last I received a 
can of carp from Commissioner Baird. There were twenty- 
seven of them, the largest not more than two inches long. 
They were placed in the pond and not seen again until April, 
when, as near as I could judge of their size by looking at 
them in the water, they were about four inches long. ur- 
ing the recent freshet the bank of the pond gave way and let 
out all the water, so, of course, we lost our fish. The one 
sent you was picked up about ten rods below the break in 
our pond, and no doubt came from there. Yesterday one of 
my men caught another of about the same size of yours. 
There are two more of about the same size in a small pool 
below the pond, that can be easily caught and will be put back 
in the pond as soon as the bank is repaired. 

Wu. B. WESTERVELT. 


MIDDLE Hops, N. Y., Oct. 12. 


CARP IN TENNESSEE.—Nashville, October 1%, °82.—Col. 
Goodsell has just finshed a carp pond at his farm, ten miles 
from this city, and intends stocking it with that variety of 

. It cover over One-half acre, and varies in depth from 
three to ten feet. At one end of the pond he has left a large 
space of marsh, in which grows luxuriantly a Pe ge of wild 
rice, and where, he thinks, by flooding it, the fish will go to 
spawn. If the plants growing there should prove to be suited 
to the carp as food, a great discovery will have been made. 
The supply of water in this pond comes from two or three 

rings which were uncovered during the process of building; 
the temperature of it is not too low, and doubtless the 
will thrive init. The same gentleman has two other ponds 
(supplied with water from a very cold spring), in which he 
has placed a large number of native game fish. He says they 
have wh enormously within the last few months. The 
other day a bass weighing full a pound jumped into a canoe 
that was floating on t 1e pond, which he says was in splendid 
condition Young Mr. Gray told me yesterday a most fabu- 
lous story of the growth of some carp which he placed in a 
pond one year ago. One of these, weighing a pound when 
laced in his pond, has grown to be a monster, and he thinks 

e would weigh not less than ten pounds, while the smaller 
ones have reached from twelve to fourteen inches in length 
and would average two pounds apiece. He has fed them 
regularly since he got them, and as the last winter was ex- 
ceedingly mild, I believe statement not exaggerated. 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


Captain Frank W. Green has been the most successful grower 
ed until he 
pond is very small, 
y> 
and now his reward has been won. The majority of the fry 
shipped to this State by the U. 8. Fish Commission have been 
lost neat renaence and want of common sense treat- 


about here, his ten oe ir having multi 
has now thousands of them for sale. 
but he is untiring in his care of the fish, feeds them regular] 


ment.—J. 


DEATH OF CARL LINDENBERG.—It is with regret that 
we read in the Fischerei Zeitung that Mr. Carl Lindenberg, of 
Berlin, is dead. Mr, Lindenberg was one of those few large- 
hearted dealers in fish who take an active interest in fish- 
culture, and the fine display at Berlin was increased by his 
liberal exhibit of live fish in aquaria, which obtained the 
He labored 
hard, until he finally obtained the removal of obsolete re- 
strictions on internal commerce, and Germany was allowed 
He was but thirty- 


second prize of honor given by the Emperor. 


to obtain good sea fish at cheap rates. 
nine years old, and his loss will be severely felt. 


CARP IN NORTH CAROLINA.—A correspondent writes 
us that Mr. 8. G. Worth, Superintendent of Fisheries of Nort. 
onds near Raleigh 
for increasing the supply to the builders of fish ponds in North 

rom all sources regarding the carp is 
unanimous in its favor, both as regards rapid growth and 


Carolina, has nearly finished a set of carp 
Carolina, e verdict 


flavor. 





Che Hienmel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

January 9, 10, and 11, 1883.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 
Meriden Conn. 

April 3, 4,5 and 6, 1888. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the bench 
Show Derby, for English setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1882. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. 
ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 

FIELD TRIALS. 





November 17-—Eastern Field Trials Club Field Trials on Quail, near 


For the All- 


High Point, N. C. 
Coster, 


Entries for the Derby close July 1. 

Aged and Members’ Stake, November 1. Washington A. 
Flatbush, N. Y. 

December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 


ROVINGS BY HAL HUNTER. 


WwW HAT.is nicer than an October morning for a ride through 
the country! Nothing, we thought, as we started from 
East Orange for a twenty- mile drive to Morris Plains. 
“Fox Farm,” as it is familiarly known to New Jersey ——-, 
was our destination, with the pleasure ahead of seeing the canine 
favorites, and a run with our own that were summering at the 
farm. es along, enjoying the morning air and beautiful 
country, until we came to Milburn, where we rested our team 
and “‘took in” a very substantial morning meal. Three-quarters 
of an hour spent, but both horse and man were fresher, and alon 
we go while it is cool. Chatham is passed; Madison next, an 
at this pretty little poe the good people are astir. It is a good 
road from Madison to Morristown, and we quickly find ourselves 
among the beautiful residences of this handsomest of suvurban 
townships. Slower through here, please, that we may enjoy the 
lawns and homes of many sporting gentlemen. 
where to be seen, prominent among which are the little silky 
terrier. Truly this may be called “the land of Skyes,” for they 
abound, and they are all nice ones, too. Setters also are very 
ee a Pointers we saw few of. The setters 
amily at once, and one notices the Raymond and Morford strains 


are the choice with gentlemen who keep them for work. We are 
with its new coat of 

int, forms a grand background for the plains; and there, just 
Fox Farm, the prop- 

erty of Charles H. Raymond. It contains about seventy acres of 


nearing Morris Plains, The great asylum 


own the track a bit, we see the cottage o 


good land, and is provided with an unusually large amount of 
outbuildings. It has been Mr. R.’s kennels farm for many years. 
It is now leased by Mr. J. D. Panot, who uses it for a boarding 
kennel, dairy for his little herd of Alderneys, and his home. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of Mr. P.’s cleanliness in the care 
of his kennel, of his judgment in cases of sickness, nor of his lib- 
erality to his dogs. His belief seems to be that his dogs do as 
well in good flesh as in a half-starved condition, and with the aid 
of mush and Alderney milk he carries out his idea to a nicety. 
The barns are admirably adapted for his kennel, and well filled, 
each “*;, having an abundance of room, many occupying box 
stalls. They are all liberated once a day and given the freedom 
of field and wood. 

But tothe dogs. First we find in the public stud the old 
thoroughbred Brough (Prideof the Border-Fairy), who though 
at present out of condition, has the blood nevertheless. Brough 
is of the first litter whelped after Mr. Raymond imported the 

and old brace, and is of the somewhat questioned color, the 

iver and white; but from what we learn of him his color does 
not hurt his hunting any, as he is every inch a field dog. He 
should make a grand cross on either Laverack or native 
bitches, especially of a light build. 

Next we are shown the old favorite and brother to Brough, 
Guy Mannering. Guy is all rightin color for the friends on 
the no liver side of the question, He is looking well and 
healthy, and will, we trust, last for many a day yet. He is 
still good in the tield, but of course has lost the fire and dash 
of his youth. He enjoys the best that Fox Farm affords, as does 
his kennel companion and brother, Rhoderick Dhu, who is 
looking better, if anything, than Guy. We had the pleasure 
of Rhod’s company for a stroll, and to see the old dog go in 
his quiet Laverack way is a pleasure indeed. Mr. P. tells us 
he is a-superior dog on partridge, and the old fellow took us 
in the mountain to two places where the birds had been. 
Rhod. and Guy are in the private stud, and have proven them- 
selves to be two good ones. Their Fa pies are very uniform 
in size and style. They are all field dogs, though we would 
like a little more speed than many of the youngsters possess, 
We would not fancy either for heavy bitches or those of a 
slow turn, excépt for the blood, which no one can deny is 
worth seeking after even at the expense of alittle speed. 
Rhod. is the on and the one for the meer class, while 


Guy is a grand old dog for light wiry bitches. seems a pit 
they are not brought more to the front asstud dogs before it 
is too late. With Brough, Guy and Rhod, Fox Farm has a 


grand showing of the Laverack blood. Mr. Panot won’t hear 
anyone say that the Laveracks lack ‘“‘bottom,” but acknowl- 
edges that—as our idea, and always has been—the crossing of 
the Laverack blood into the native bitches make the more 
nearly perfect dog. 

We are next shown the well-known orange and white do 
Max Harkaway. Max, if we remember right, isa son 0: 
Quimby’s Nellie; his sire is Guy Mannering, one of the Jersey 
favorites. Max we thought to be looking better than when 
we saw him last, and he seemed very happy in a large box 
stall by himself. We were told he improved every year at 
his work, and he eon one as being a gentleman’s dog. 

We next noticed Mr. Bebee’s Cona, sg and white by 
Rhod, or Guy, out of the bitch Mr. Bebee lost. Cona 
is a fine size, but of too curly a coat to suit our eye. He has 
not been broken and is co! uently untried, but his sisters, 
Pope’s Loui and Bebee’s Blue le, are said by Mr. P. to be 

ones in the field. It is a pity to have Cona left untried. 

@ is in the prime of health and condition. 


? Raym 














I. R. ‘Stay- 


Dogs are every- 


their 





of E, A. Spooner, of New Yor champion Jersey 
He is a. good looker and will be 


field trial winner Daisey. 
handled this season. is breeding entitles him to field 
Mr. 


ability. 
We are next shown the coming star dog of the f 

ond’s youngster Punch, by es son of Pride of 

the Border, ex the famous little bitch Lemonade. Brandy 

and Lemona‘le mixed in this style cannot help making Punch. 

Punch is said to be the best stayer for a five months old 

puppy Fox Farm has ever produced, and points nicely also. 

e is orange and white, an although not quite right the 
joints, is fast, through Mr. Panot’s attention, getti over it. 

e reminds us of his mother. There is also a pointer, liver and 
white, whose name and pedigree we do not recall. 

We are next to notice the bitches. First we notice the Lave- 
rack bitch Magnet, who is boarding at the farm. She has 
trouble with her eyes and shows her age, but will still make a 
brood bitch. She is, we think, the property of Mr. Westcott, 
of Philadelphia, and was bred by Mr. Laverack, being by 
Bailey’s Victory out of Biue Daisy, and is about six or seven 
ree old; but there are still hopes of getting a litter from 

er, which is greatly to be desired. 

Cecile we are shown next. She isa sister of the famous 
Paul, who died so suddenly, and if anything of his kind 
should be ene. prized. The brother was by Morford’s Don 
out of Fairy. The blood is of the winning kind. Here we 
have the native and Laverack cross again, and had Paul lived, 
he would have shown what the cross will make for our dogs. 
Cecile is a nice bitch, one that pleases the eye, attracting at- 
tention at once. She is the property of Mr. Ra ond. 

Next comes the grandly-bred one, Floy, also Mri Raymond's. 
She is by Lincoln out of Fairy, and should make a d brood 
bitch. e remember her at our first visit to Robbins Island. 
She did not do herself credit there, but we were informed 
could do so with ease. She is an orange and white, of fine 
size, possibly a little heavy, if anything. We would fancy a 
cross for her with Mr. Goodsell’s Plantagenet. 

Next we call upon Blue Belle, Mr. Bebee’s little winner. She 
is a sister to Cona, before mentioned, and Loui. She and Loui 
have been kennel companions until lately, when Mr. i 
took Loui and her brother, by Thunder, home for a while 
Blue Belle is a very pretty bitch, indeed, fine disposition and 
oy to handle, and wants only work to be a star field per- 

ormer. a 

Next we find Girl, a sprightly bitch and granddaughter of 
old Pride. She is of the disputed color, but looks to be 
speedy, and possibly a little headstrong. 

There are two young things to be handled this fall. First, 
and probably one of the best young bitches of the present 
season is the black, white and tan native setter bitch Duchess 
Diamond, the property of Mr. Fred. H. Wetmore, of Orange, 
N. J._ She isa sister to the young dog Doud. being by cham- 
= Jersey Duke out of Spooner’s Daisy. She is a very nice 
little bitch, and will be broken for a gentleman’s hunter. She 
is very fast and level, fine nose and very pleasant in minding. 
We shall expect to hear from her again. th Mr. Panot and 
Mr. W. think well of the Duchess. 

Then we find a nice little bitch, the property of Mr. 
Raymond. She is called Miss Cynthia Waters. She is 
by Rhod out of Whirlwind. Her dam we saw once at 
Fox Farm, and she was a fast one. Cyn, as she is called, 
promises well, but we think will lack dash, though it is 
difficult to tell as ye . She is a handsome little thin, » S- 
pecially her head. e think she favors her sire in buil 

Next we look at Mr. Spooner’s orange and white bitch Zoe, 
by Morford’s Don out of Mercilliot’s Pet and litter sister to 
the late champion Grace. She is a fine, large bitch, a true 
and natural hunter, and for the and flesh that are on her 
she possesses a power of speed. She has been summering at 
Fox Farm and was looking ele She has been bred twice 
in succession to Warwick, but both litters were lost. She 
will now be bred to a Laverack of her own color. 

Lastly we are shown the famous little bitch Lemonade, the 
property of Mr. Raymond and dam of many good ones. She 
is looking and ae finely, and will receive her share of 
attention this fall. She is an orange and white, of good size, - 
and a great pet with her owner. monade’s puppies should 
be much sought after by sportsmen, for she is never bred but 
to raise hunters. After the dogs were looked over we took 
Zoe, Duchess, Cyn, Doud, and old Rhod invited himself, and 
were off for a tramp to the top of Whatnong. It was a lovely 
day in the woods, and the dogs enjoyed it with us. Going up 
we met Mr. Raymond and a friend with Lemonade, Cecile, 
Floy and Punch, and after a few words of greeting pushed 
on. The orange and white are the color for the field, as we 
realized as Mr. R., friend and quartette left us.. On down the 
hill, on to the top, where we enjoyed a view of the Passaic 
valley, then home to a sumptuous dinner, such as only Mrs. 
Panot can serve to hungry trampers. One more look on the 
dogs all round, we jump into our buggy, and with a promise 
to come soon again start on our lovely drive home, sorry that 
a day of so complete rest should end so soon. . 

Hau Hunter. 


DENVER BENCH SHOW. 
DENVER, Colo., Oct. 7, 1882. 

The first annual bench show under the auspices of the Colo- 
rado Industrial Association, took place at Denver on the 5th 
and 6th inst. The different classes called forth many blooded 
animals from all parts of the State, and a goodly number 
where represented, and compared very creditably with the 
Eastern show in point of quality of dogs. 

Too much credit cannot be bestowed upon the manager, 
Mr. Meek, for his untiring interest to make this the 
annual bench show a success, and, judging from the comments 
of visitors upon the management of the Kennels and classifica- 
tion of dogs, it was certain to make him feel amply repaid for 
his ardent labors. 

The kennels, fifty in number, where constructed in the open 
air, in the form of an “‘L.” They were large, clean, and as neat 
as could be in point of architecture. and nothing was left un- 
done for the comfort and convenience of the dogs exhibited, 
and in conclusion it can safely be said -it was a success, and 
every lover of the brute creation was satisfied with its success 
and the judging of the different classes. Following is a lst of 
the awards: 

Class 1.—Miss Van Vleet, best Newfoundland, $5.00. 

Class 2.—Stuart Taylor, best English mastiff, $5.00. 

Class 3.—Mr. Hackney, best greyhound, 96.00, 

Class 4.—J. Winfield, best greyhound bitch, $3.00. 

Class 5.—Wm. Dingle, best Llewellyn, $2.00. 

Class 6.—C. B. Wolff, best Gordon bitch, $3.00. 

Class 7:—C. W. Feickert, best red Irish bitch, $2.00. 

Class 8.—Clifton Bell, best French poodle, silver necklace. 

Class 9.—Mrs. Rogers, best French poodle bitch, silver neck- 


lace, 
Class 10.—Ed. McClintock, best Scotch terrier, $3.00. 
Class 11.—Mrs, Wm. Evans, best Maltese terrier, $2.00. 
Class 12.—J. Martin, best bulldog, $3.00. 
Class 13.—Stuart Taylor, best bull bitch, $3.00. 
Class 14.—Mrs. D. M. Pomeroy, best English pug, silver neck- 


lace. 
Class 15,—Mrs. D. M. Pomeroy, best Scotch terrier, $2.00. 
Class 16,—Ed. McCarthy, Jr., eat Mexican, fancy bracelet. 


PHILADELPHIA BENCH SHOW.—There is some talk 
among the sportsmen of Philadelphia of hol: a bench show 
in that city some time hext winter or ring. e trust that 
more than talk will come of it, as Philad lphia has demon- 
strated that she can have a first-class show, and we cannot 
have too many of these, f 


We next noticed the young native dog Doud, the property 
nk, by a 6 ex 
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MR. EDWARD ODELL’S LIVER AND WHITE TICKED POINTER DOG “BOw.” 





BOW. 


UR illustration this week is of the liver and white ticked 
pointer dog Bow, owned by Mr. Edward Odell, of New 
Orleans, La. Bow was whelped Sept., 1874. He was bred by 
Mr. 8. Price, Bow, North Devon, Eng., and is by Price’s cham- 
pion Bang out of Davey’s Luna. e was brought to this 
country early in 1878 by Mr. T. H. Scott, of Kilvington, Thirsk, 
Eng., who exhibited him at the bench show held in St. Louis 
soon after his arrival, where he won third, although in ver’ 
bad form and afflicted with surfeit contracted on vey nomen ; 
He was purchased by the St. Louis Kennel Club, who brought 
him out in d form at the New York show a few weeks 
later, when he won first and the special prize for the best 
inter in the show. The following is a list of his winnings 


in England: In 1877, second Agricultural Hall, first Exeter, | 


second Tavistock, and third at Bristol. He has won in this 
country on the bench: Third St. Louis, 1878; first and special 
for the best pointer. also, with Sleaford, the special for the 
best brace at New York, 1878: champion prize at St. Paul, 
1879; first and special for the best pointer at Detroit, 1879; 
champion prize and special for the best — also, with 
Faust, the special for the best brace at 


stakes at the National American Kennel Club’s field trials 
at Patoka, Ill., 1879. Bow is a very good-looking animal, 
powerfully built, with plenty of bone and muscle. He is a 
capital field dog, possessed of a good nose, and has lots of 
hunting sense; he is also quite fast and very stylish on game. 
As a stock dog he has proved a success, many of his descen‘- 
ants turning out grandly, both on the bench and in the field. 
Although eight years old, he looks scarcely more than half 
that, and appears to be good for several years to come. The 
cut is from a photograph, and is a very good likeness. 





THE HAUNTING HOUNDS. 


** My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 


Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 

Was never hallo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn.” 
-Midsummer Nights’ Dream. 


ES! The haunting hounds. They do, and will ever, 
haunt me, like the sweet dreams of youth—now so far 
away in the past—like the sweets and lollipops of life, dis- 
solving on the palate of experience, and leaving their essence 
with memory to hold, in sanctuary, for us to retreat to when 
the cares, the ills and disappointments of life press upon too 
surely. it is blissful to be haunted with pleasant memories, 
and one such I shall dwell upon, ‘‘ by your leave, sweet 
sirs!” It being apropos to the season and in accord with the 
“scarlet,” I will make no apology, and “hark! forward!” 

The westering sun was casting long shadows when I was 
set down in the very purlieu of a huntsman’s paradise—the 
kennel of a breeder of beagle hcunds. It was the goal of a 
long day’s wearisome journey by rail, and a fond lover, 
posting to the welcome of his sweetheart, could not have felt 
more impatience than I to be within hail of the music of the 
hounds, In vain, for a time, did my host, the breeder, invite 
me within doors—dust, weariness, and every carnal need had 
been forgotten at the sight and sound of the well-ordered 
kennels, and I begged to ‘“‘run riot” and glance at all ere I 
onrne the mang vee | of within doors and its refreshment. 

What is more beautiful than a well-bred dog? possibly a 
“lovely woman,” yet the chances are the steadfast faith that 
enhances the beauty of the dog may be lacking in her, and 
beauty without faith is as a flower without scent. Well, here 
I was in canine “‘clover,” with so much to see and admire 
and felt that I actually stood ‘‘at gaze,” beset on every hand 
with ‘“‘champion” dogs, beautiful brood bitches, and playful 
puppies. cre was Lucy’s litter of ten whelps, so evenly 
marked, so well developed and sosportive that they beggar 
description anddefy comparison. To see them in their gam- 
bols was likelooking through a kaleidoscope, every moment 
wrought a change in combination of color or feature. 

Then a stride or two away was Music’s comfortable litter of 
five, splendid specimens of English basket beagles they were 
too! This breed was the favorite one of ‘‘Good Queen Bess,” 
and her kennels were celebrated for specimens of diminutive 
size, an’ for peculiarly musical voices. Music, I trow, must 
have some of their blood in her—her size and tongue both 
warrant the assertion, for a more fertile bitch and a 
more musical it were hard to find. One of her oe was of 
peculiar beauty, as to markings and points, and like the best 
and loveliest of earthly things (the first to die) has gonethe way 
of all the living—a sacred and blessed memory to the writer. 
Peace to him and to all like him forevermore. 

Look yonder! There are seven puppies of noble Ringwood’s 
“get,” and with them ae so perfectly alike each other, 
that they ought (and will) always to “hunt incouples.” High- 
cro , broad-chested, beautifully marked and mottled, 
they do credit to their sire and ther dam as well. On the 
bench and in the field they will yet make their ‘‘mark,” if life 
and promise fail not. 

It were vain to enumerate the various excellencies of the 
nearly three score of puppies that I then and there beheld. 
The ravity of Ringwood, (old, King and Flute, full of “blue 
an bed Sh tice am — over, eye itself in amusi 

trast e pl ndonment of their 
the tender care of the brood bitches for their tatty wholes 
Ol de eee ecnavar tovast, and which I love to re- 
call. As I think, in these after days, of those now scattered 


oston, 1879. His | 
field trial winnings are: Divided second with Nellie in the | 
all-aged stakes, and, with Faust, winning third in the brace | 


puppies, and of the pride of their new masters in their - 
session, I wonder what possibilities their lives may develop: 
In the still watches of the night I seem to hear the music of 
their tongues as, on those memorable nights, I did hear the 
‘“tuneable” cry of the old hounds in that far-away kennel of 
my friend. 

Again I fancy myself there, in that beautiful country, 
now made more glorious by the gorgeous hues of autumn, 
and, in fancy, I see the well drawn pack strain in the leashes 
ere the word be given to ‘‘find” the swift-footed hare as it 
leaves its “form” and rustles through the fallen leaves. My 
face flushes, my heart quickly beats, and my books vanish 
away, as I seem to follow their “‘lead” and listen to the music 
of their cry—the incomparable music of stanch beagles in the 
| field. Our voices are harsh in comparison, but we shout 
cheer on cheer, and as oft as we do sc— 


“The hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth.” 
O. W. R. 


FOOD FOR PUPPIES. 


A tg correspondent, ‘‘O, W. R.,” is sufficiently explicit as 
; to the manner in which he fed his puppy, to enable me 
to point out just where, in my opinion, he took a wrong 
course. He started with a fixed belief that his puppy was “a 
very delicate piece of handiwork,” and this inevitably led 
him to too great an anxiety concerning the health of the 
puppy, as well as to a constant watchfulness to discern the 
slightest irregularity. This is bad, for the reason that such 
an owner is quick to notice the slightest symptoms of any- 
thing outside of the regular habits of his puppy, is quick to 
magnify the consequences of the symptoms, and is driven, by 
his anxiety to do something for his pet, to resort to dosing, 
and dosing pretty surely means death. 

“O, W. R.” fed his six-weeks-old puppy on “boiled cow’s 
milk, on broth, on puddings corn and oatmeal)” etc. The 
effect of boiled cow’s milk upon the bowels is well known, 
and is directly opposite what I consider a beneficial habit in 
the puppy. Do not boil the milk, or even heat it beyond a 
point sufficient to take off the chill. Omit the broth entirely, 
if by the word a meat broth is meant. Cook corn and oat- 
meal mush thoroughly, boil, mash and mix into the mush a 
few potatoes. Stir mush and milk well together. If this is 
not done the puppy will form a habit of drinking the milk 
and ignoring the mush. 

Give the pup y daily all the thick sour milk he will eat. 
This last I co er very important. Do not stuff him with 
mush and then offer him the sour milk, but mix the two, or 
better still, give him the thick milk alone before his regular 
breakfast. Worms will appear long enough for the longest 
Latin name that scientific minds can invent, but there is no 
occasion to worry, and above all things do not give any 





‘luere will be oom when the puppy will eat little, or perhaps 
decline to eat at all. Manis said to be the only animal which 
does not know enough to refrain from eating when sick, even 
the hog being his superior in that respect. At such times, do 
not tempt the puppy with meat. Let him alone; he will come 
back to his mush when he ought to eat anything. My opinion 
is against the feeding of meat to puppies. 

Beagles are not particularly hard 10 rear, 

_ But all that I have said, and much more, every bit of which 
is law and gospel, has been laid before your readers in the 
article of ‘‘Shadow” on ‘‘Rearing Puppies,” and is told over 
to ae week after week in your “Answers to Correspond- 
ents. 

How a man can read the article referred to, and the an- 
swers which from time to time ed to questions upon this 
very subject in your columns, and then have any doubts as to 
the proper way in which to let his puppy grow up, passes my 
comprehension. 

To “O. W. R.” or anybody else asking the questions which 
he asks I would say, read the article on ‘Rearing Puppies” 
above referred to, and — a little shy of that portion 
which speaks of occasional meals of boiled meat, sufficiently 
so to make them very occasional, follow the rest of the letter, 
I have practically demonstrated the truth of its every asser- 
tion. Nat. Howe. 


BLACK GREYHOUNDS.—Mr. H. W. Huntington, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has purchased of Mr. L. C. F. Lotz, of Chi- 
cago, his celebrated pair of greyhounds, Doubleshot and Do- 
rothée. These, with the black bitch Clio, also owned by Mr. 
Huntington, make a leash that we do not believe can be sur- 

in this country. Mr. Hunti m informs us that his 

ennel will in future be known as “The Master McGrath Ken- 
nels..’ Doubleshot is a grandson of this celebrated dog, and 
the only one of the blood in this country, and judgin from 
what we have heard of his performances in the field, he re- 
flects no discredit upon his illustrious ancestor. We under- 
stand that Mr. Huntington gave a long price for these 4 
and we trust that he will have full corey to indulge in 
his favorite sport of coursing. In this connection we would 
suggest that lovers of this sport form a Coursing Club, and 
procure from the West a supply of jack rabbits and stock the 
eastern end of Long Island. _ if feasible, would 
afford an unlimited amount of healthful recreation for the 
lovers of this old-time sport. F 


OTTAWA BENCH SHOW.—There will be a bench show 
at Ottawa, Canada, probably in March next, although the 
time has not been deiinitely decided. It is th> intention of 


the meseseerent to eve» adel show, and they will offer 
about $4,000 in prizes. No effort will be to make it 
the event of the year, ‘ 
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TO COCKER BREEDERS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Oct. 10, 1882, 
Editor Forest and Stream: f 

Since you published my series of articles on “The Dog,” and 
especially my strictures on the lamentable condition of the 
cocker spaniel, I have been addresse1 personally by thirteen dif- 
ferent ies, all of whom are breeders and lovers of the cocker 
spaniel, asking me to establish or organize anew cocker club. 
In answer to these persons, who have expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion with the present status of the A. C. 8. Association, and who 
are readers and patrons of the FoREST AND STREAM, I will state 
that steps have been taken to issue a circular to all cocker breed- 
ers and lovers of this little dog in his purity, in the United States 
and the Canadas, for the purpose of getting ther all or as 
many of such who are g to lay aside all selfish considera- 
tions and unite to form a cocker organization for the preserva- 
tion and elevation of the old-time cocker spaniel. 

Whatever interest centers to-day in the welfare of the cocker, 
originates from what we know and have read of the many good 
qualities of the old type of this valuable and faithful companion 
of the sportsman. 

If any one will take the trouble to investigate from books, 
steel engravings and paintings by the best artists of the times, 
what constituted the old of cocker, he will be abundantly 
satisfied that such type of cocker is =— a different dog from 
those attempted to be brought to the front now by selfish and 
interested partisans, I do not include all the members of the 
A. C. 8. A., or even perhaps a majority of such members, but I 
refer to certain leaders and selfish propagandists, who have, 
rather by force than persuasion, given bent and direction to the 
errors surrounding it, which if continued will injure and eventu- 
ally destroy all that is good in the old-time cocker. 

organization is called for which shall give to this little, 
active friend of the sportsman that which rightfully belongs to 
him uncontaminated by baser matter, and Ias the uncompro- 
mising friend of the true cocker have been called upon by these 
thirteen lovers and breeders of this dog to take such steps as will 
insure his defense and protection from all false friends or enemies 


in disguise. 

In accepting this task I wish to say most explicitly that I will 
act in all things for the best interests of the cocker spaniel, and 
will do my utmost to restore him to his primitive quality and 
usefulness, having no friends to reward or enemies to punish. 

As soon as the circular is prepared for publication I will send 
it for distribution to all friends of the cocker both in the United 
States and the Canadas, and shall expect from them such assist- 
ance and co-operation as their letters to me abundantly promise. 

I regret that absence from my home during the past three 
months has delayed on my part a more prompt and willing re- 
sponse to those who desire justice to be done to the beautiful and 
intelligent little cocker. E. C. FRANKLIN. 


NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS.—Memphis, Oct. 12, 1882.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The field trials of the N. A. Kennel 
Club, at Grand Junction, Tenn., commencing December 4, no 
doubt will have the largest number of entries in both stakes 
of any previous trials either in America or Europe. Many of 
the very best dogs of the es are already coming South to 
go in training for these trials. The club has secured about 
twice as much ground as they had last year, had it liberally 
planted with buckwheat, peas and sorghum, especially to feed 
the birds with. All who were there last year know that there 
were plenty of birds left for another trial without any being 
hatched. —- have been rigidly protected, have hatched 
and raised weil, and will be ample for all purposes, and both 
stakes can be run entirely through if we have good weather 
before the end of the week. I know of several new contest- 
ants who will make their debut this year, and if the veterans 
don’t keep both eyes wide open, some of these “green ones” 
will get first money.—D. Bryson, Secretary N. A. K. C. 


BLUE BORDER.—Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, of New York, has 
urchased of Mr. John E. Long, of Detroit, Mich., the blue 
elton English setter dog Bolus, to take the place of Prince 
Taxis, who died last June. Bolus is a great-grandson of Pride 
of the Border, and Mr. Ryan has very appropriately, both as 
regards color and bye. changed his name to Blue Border. 
He is a magnificent animal, and will, when fully developed, 
be heard from again. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIAL ENTRY BLANKS.—Those in 
want of entry blanks for the Members’ or All-Aged stakes of 
the Eastern Field Trials, alsothe rules and regulations, can 
qrocwe them at this office, or by addressing the secretary, 

r. Washington A. Coster, Flatbush, N. Y. 


OFF FOR THE SOUTH.—Mr. Wm. Tallman, of Worcester, 
Mass., passed through this city ery with a string of 
nineteen dogs on his way to Rock Hill, 8. C., where he will 
locate and prepare his dogs for the trials. 





KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
iculars of cach animal; 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam, 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 


5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam, 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Juno II. By Mr. Samuel Clark, Kennebunk, Me., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 26, 1882, by Guy II. (Grouse—Juno) out of 
Juno II. (Knock—Diana), 

sy mens wy A. * MoCo, ow Fork, for lemon and 
whi inter dog, whe ug. 30, 1882, a o (Snapshot— 
Elf) out of his Gertrude Re hot—E)f). - 7 - 

Burckhalter. By Miss Carrie E. Taft, Dedham, Mass.. for red Irish 
aed om, —- May 7, 1882, by Jack (Elcho—Meg) out of Jill 

icho— , 
Bip By Mr. C. N. Daly, Bergen Point, N. J., for black setter bitch, 
whe! nee uly 2, 1882 (Chance—Topsy Ra 

Belgrade. By Mr. J. H. Winslow, timore, Md., for black s iei 
bitch, whelped Aug>8, 1882, by Success (Bachelor—Salus) out of Bon- 
fanti (Ned—Daisy). 

Belmont. By . J. H, Winslow, Baltimore, Md., for black spaniel 
dog. et uly 30, 1882, by Success (Bachelor—Salus) out of Rhea 
0. (Bu enny). 


y). 

Roll, By Mr. C. E. Gilchrist, Charlestown, Mass., for black and tan 
Gordon setter dog, whe!ped July 13, 1882, by his imported Rex out of 
Mr. 8. A. Coleman’s Flora (Tom—Chloe). 

Lorle. By Dr. M. H. Turner, Hammondville, N. Y., for liver and 
white pointer bitch, whelped April 17, 1882, by Ned (Sensation—Queen) 
out of Fan (Prince—Filirt). 

Victor. By Mr. Frank C. Phillips, Milford, Mass., for liver and 
white cocker spaniel d whelped July 11, 1882, by Colonel Stubbs 
(Captain—Flirt) out of Fly (Snipe—Princess). 

By Mr. Frank C. Phillips, Milford, Mass., for orange and 
white cocker iel bitch, whelped July 12, 1882, by Colonel Stubbs 
(Captain—Flirt) out of Pet (Grip—Flirt). 


NAMES CHANGED. 

EE” See instructions at head of this column. 

Bolus to Blue Border. B . Thomas F. Ryan, New York, for 
blue belton English setter Pe ses May 7, 1881 A Blue Dick 
(Blue Dash—Jolly May) out of Belmore (Lord Downe’s Duke—Belle). 
bess BRED. 

G3” See instructions at head of this column 

Ji nt Bendigo. Mr. T. hue’s (La SaRe, Lil.) imported 
Irish water-spaniel bitch Judy (Drake—Duck) to his Count Bendigo 


3b—Bridget), Aug. 21. 
OR eed i ur. Geo. H, Whitehead’s (Trenton, N. J.) tawny 





ed 


See ee 


OR aT a 


She ESR CAL, RARE Sg FT ELE LTRS 
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red Scotch collie bitch Lark (Rex—Jennie Nettles) to Mr. Thos. H. 
Terry’s champion Tweed II., Oct. 10. 

— —Bow. Mr. J. B.C. Lucas’s (St. Louis, Mo.) imported liver 
and white pointer bitch —— to Mr. Edward Odell’s champion Bow, 
Sept. 29. 

tretchen—Rolla. Mr. E. H. Smart's (Bainbridge. Ga.) blue belton 
English setter bitch Gretchen (Mac Leod of Dare—Brenda) tothe 
Limestone Kennel’s Rolla (Lofty—Maud Muller), Aug. 19. y 

Jessie—Tweed II. Mr. Wm. R. Hill’s black and white collie bitch 
Jessie to Mr. Thos. H. Terry’s champion Tweed II., Aug. 18. : 

Maggie—Tweed II. Mr. Chamberiain’s black, tan and white collie 
“ Magpie (Ned—Jess)to Mr. Thos. H. Terry’s champion Tweed 

., Sept. 10. 

Minnie—Tweed I. Mr. C. Flemming, Jr.’s collie bitch Minnie to 
Mr. Thos. H. Terry’s champion Tweed iF. Oct. 5. 

WHELPS. 

(=r See instructions at head of this column. 

Little Pet. Mr.E. F. Mercilliot’s (New York) eponek pug bitch 
Little Pet, Oct. 9, five (three dogs) oy his imported Rex. . 

Fanny. Mr. E. F. Mercilliot’s (New York) imported pug bitch 
Fanny, Sept. 30, four by his imported Rex. ; 

Luck. r. R. T. Vandevort’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) liver and white 
pointer bitch Luck (Luck of Eden Hall—Ready Money), Oct. 2, four 
(two dogs) by his Don ang, tne) ; 

Daisy Starlight. Mr. H. W. Durgin’s (Bangor, Me.) — setter 
bitch Daisy Starlight, Oct. 8, nine (eight dogs) by Dashing Dan (Lofty 

-Maud Muller). ; en, 

Grace. Mr. A. W. Pearsall’s red Irish setter bitch Grace (Hill— 
Donna), Sept. 10, five (two dogs) Wy Scout (Plunket—Carrie). 

Norah O'More. The 7d "More Kennel’s (Albany, N. Y.) red 
Irish setter bitch ay o7 ore (Berkley—Tilley), Sept. 24, eleven by 
their champion Ro *More. 

Quail UI. The Bory O’More Kennel’s (Albany, N. Y.) red Irish 
setter bitch Quail ITI. (Red Gauntlet—Quail IT.), Oct. 9, ten by their 
champion Rory O’More. | : e: 

Daisy. Mr. W. J. Percival’s (Palo, Mich.) beagle bitch Daisy (Rat- 
tler—Baker’s Fan), Sept. 80, two (one dog) by his Dandy (Rattler— 
Sill). 

Trinket. Mr. Wm. Tallman’s (Worcester. Mass.) English setter bitch 
Trinket (Dashing Monarcl:—Fairy II.), Oct. 11, four (two dygs) by 
Dashing Rover (Dash II.—Norna); one dog and two bitches since 


lead. 
ve SALES. 


[2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Darkness. Black, with white on breast, cocker spaniel bitch, 
whelped May 2, 1880 (Wildair—Little Ruttercup), by Mr. M. P. Mc- 
Koon, Franklin, N. Y., to Mr. W. S. Thomas, Birmingham, Conn. 

Little Mandie. Liver and white ticked cocker spaniel bitch, 
whelped July 23, 1881 (Brag—Feather), by the Riverside Cocker Span- 
ie] Kennel, Charemont. N. H., to Mr. C. C. Baldwin, Boston, Mass. 

Littie Nig. Black cocker spaniel bitch, whelped July 23, 1881 (Brag 
—Feather). by the Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel Club, Ciaremont, 
N. H., to Mr. H. H. Groves, Saxonville, Mass. 

Brag. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped May 1880 (Wildair— 
Little Buttercup), by the Riverside Cocker. Spaniel Club, Claremont, 
mont, N. H., to Mr. G. W. Schenk, Burlington, Ia. 

Black Prince. Black spaniel dog, whelped July, 1881 (champion 
Benedict—Madeap). by the Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., 
to Mr. A. C. Wilmerding, Whitestone, L. I. 

Bounce. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped June 12, 1881 
(Leader—Fan), by Mr. A. C. Krueger, Jr., Wrightsville, Pa., to Mr. 
Chas. A. Fales, Central Falls, R. £. 

Jerry—Snowflake whelps. Pointers, whelped July 11, 1882, by Mr. 
Wr. W. J. Percival, Palo, Mich., a bitch to Mr. Frank Willaid of the 
same place; a dog to Mr. Wm. a Shiloh, Mich.; a dog and bitch 
to Mr. C. B. Macken, Wellsville, N. Y. 

Black and white greyhound dog, 3%yrs. old (Riot 


Doubleshot. 
r. H. W. Hunt- 


Act—Suntiower), by Mr. L. C. F. Lotz, Chicago, Ill., to 
ington, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
olus. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped May 7, 1881, by 
Blue Dick (Blue Dash—Jolly May) out of Belmore (Lord Downe’s 
Duke—Belle, E. K. C.S. B. 5,062), by Mr. John E. Long, Detroit, Mich., 
to Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, New York. 
PRESENTATIONS. 


(2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Success—Bonfanti whelps. Solid liver spaniel dogs, whelped Aug. 
8, 1882, b7 Mr. J. H. Winslow, Baltimore, Md.: one to Mr. Harry 
Devries and one to Mr. Henry Bach, Jr., both of the same city. 

Lorle. Liver and white pointer bitch. whelped April 17, 1882 (Ned— 
Fan), by Mr. Chas. H. Foote, Crown Point, N. Y., to Dr. M. H. Turner, 
Hammondville, N. Y. 

DEATHS. 


$2 See instructions at head of this column. 
Rex—Fanny whelps. Four pug pup ies, whelped Sept. 30, 1882, 
owned by Mr. E. F. Mercilliot, New York. 





‘In the lexicon of youth there is no such word as fail,’’ nor can 
the Esterbrook S'eel Pen Co. fail to suit the wishes of writers in 
the great variety that they provide of their steel pens.—Adv. 








Hifle and Crap Shooting 


MATCH DEDUCTIONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

After reading your *‘Why and Wherefore,” on the defeat of the 
American Team, and having some ideas of my own in regard to the 
match; also, being somewhat expert with the rifle, I venture to ad- 
vance a few ideas differing somewhat on certain points from those 
already expressed in regard to the rifle. There is no question in my 
mind that, if the rifles with which the team were armed were held 
on the bullseye at 200yds., the result would be bullseyes or close 4s. 
But just look at the magpies and outers and misses on the American 
side at this range. This, surely, was not the work of the guns them- 
selves or of bad ammunition—consequently the men were at fault. 
Also, remember that this is the range in which the captain of the 
team stated to the — he could not assist or help them to any 
improvement. Could the Amcrican Team have cleaned their guns 
after each shot, there is no question but that the scores wouid have 
been closer, and the result, possibly, have been different. Conceding 
this, we assume that the rifles were perfectly constructed and their 
capabilities for fine shooting correct. You strike the keynote, how- 
ever, when you say: “But the twelve were definitely selected only a 
few days before the match.’”’ One reason why the men shot less ac- 
curately than before the selection of the team was from the fact 
that it had been impressed upon them over and over again that they 
must defer everything to the coach, and my opinion is that in some 
respects the American Team was actually “coached” to defeat, and 
if the scores made do not imply this, I am no judge of what the 
scores do indicate. 

In conversation with one of the English team, I remarked, ‘‘Why 
is it that you had no one_to coach your men on the strength of the 
wind in the match?” He replied, “ ly mate and I have shot together 
so often that we know fora left wind he takes just ten inches more 
than I do for a zero shot. If I shoot first and take two feet for a left 
wind, he takes two feet ten inches for the same; that is all we want 
to know. One man watches the flags while the other shoots; that is 
all the coaching we require, and you fellows utigrly befog and break 
up a man who attempts to shoot on the epinion’Of any one not actu- 
al y engaged in the contest.” 

see you make no mention of the “‘gain twist’ in the rifling with 
which each Metford barrel is cut. There may or may not be an ad- 
vantage in this, and it is still a question among the best of gun- 
makers, but to look at the steady work. made by this English team 
it would seem to imply the former. It actually is a serious thing to 
American rifles to shoot seven shots without cleaning. I believe, 
also, that the British marksmen used a powder of which the combus- 
tion was a - deal quicker, and from that fact it developed almost 
its entire force inside the rifle barrel, giving less chance for a de- 
composition of the gas and consequent drop; of the sediment to 
the bottom side of the grooves in the barrel. I venture to predict 
that even with the rifles used by the late team, if the ammunition 
was properly fitted and tested, a vast improvement in the scores of 
the marksmen, and it may be that even totals of such a high charac- 
ter as — win the match could be shown. SMALLBORE. 

OcToBER 7. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read mueli that has been written in explanation and in criti- 
cism of the late International rifle match, but nowhere, so faras [ 
have seen, have the glaring absurdities of some of the conditions 
eorrene that match been fully shown up. These contests were to 

a test of both rifiemen and rifles. If both countries were satisfied 
with the service ee which each had adopted, increased skill in 
the use of the arms being the only object sought, then the match 
should have been fought with the ce rifle and idge adopted 
by each country. and no variations in any a pene should have 
been allowed. If improvement in the shooting qualities of military 





arms was also to be desired, then the utmost liberty in bore, cart- 
ridge and sights compatible with the requirements of military service 
should have been permitted. The rules adopted are absurd in either 
case. Cartridges and sights are permitted which are totally unfit for 
military service. Imagine a soldier in skirmish line with a-detach- 
able vernier and paper-covered rear sight, pencil and eraser in hand, 
and with cartridges the exposed grooves of the bullets of which are 
filled with a soft and dauby wax. All these unmilitary things are 
— while a practical lateral —— rearsight is prohibited. 

en the English permitted the slide of the rear sight to be turned 
upside down and lines to be cut on it for allowance of wind, they 
conceded the whole question. If any sort of a wind gauge was to be 
permitted, then the one most practical and best adap to the re- 
— of military service should certainly not have been ruled 
out. 

The form of sights proposed by Sir H. Halford, a cut of which ap- 
peared in Forest anp STREAM some weeks ago, might have proved a de 
cided ereenat over present forms; certainly there was no reason 
for prohibiting their use, as they are well calculated to withstand the 
rough usage of actual service. If a better form, our men could have 
adopted them, if inferior we could have let them alone and thereb 
have gained a point in our favor. Between the stupidity of both N. 
R. As. there is little to choose and I fear little to be hoped for in the 
“= of improvement unless something can be done to get them out 
of their respective ruts. If it is permitted to improve rifles and am- 
munition. why not sights as well. Much has been said of the necessity 
of team practice and mutual aid, but how can the American team 
system under which American riflemen have won so many honors be 
madé available when the sights are such that no fellow can tell just 
where they are aimed. Wit any military ifles in use to-day I believe 
thé American team system would prove but a delusion and snare to 
any team attempting to shoot upon that plan. Improve the form 
and set the rear sight as near the eye as possible and something 
might be gained by such a system. PEABODY MARTINA. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The fifth annual fall manting: at the Kensselaerwyck 
range drew a good company of spectators and contestants on Thurs- 
day morning last. Besides the local riflemen there were present 
representatives from Adams, Pittsfield and Springfield, Mass., Hud- 
son, Coxsackie, Catskill and Troy. The day was all that could be 
wished for by the riflemen. The air was cool and bracing, a gentle 
breeze was blowing, while the sky was overcast with gray clouds 
during the whole of the day. The meadow had lost none of its bright 
green, and the wooded hills around the range were cares in their 
many hues of autumn foliage. The riflemen seemed to feel all the 
influences that surrounded them, and spent a pleasant day before 
the butts. The arrangements were all perfect, and at nine o'clock, 
precisely, the flags were lowered, and an instant afterward the first 
shot of the fall meeting was fired and the bullet sped on its way and 
made a white spot on the freshly painted black bullseye. From that 
time, with the exception of the noon hour, the reports of the rifles 
at the firing points were heard without intermission. The first match 
was the Directors’ match, at 200yds., open only to the directors of the 
association. There were seven entries in this match and it was won 
by Charles H. Gaus as follows: 


Chas H Gaus, Bal S....4544545—31 Wm E Fitch, Bal S. ...4554444—30 
Wm T Miles, HepS..... 454445430 Wm J Reinick, Bal S . .5425544—30 
Leonard Geiger, R S...5444544—80 Samuel B Ward, Bal §.4453454—29 


At 11 o'clock the short range 200yés. military mat-h was called. 
There were seventeen entries in this match, and the scores were very 
good, the eight highest men having thirty points and over. 


James I Miles, S M.....5454455—32 Wm J Reinick, R M....4444554—30 
Chas H Gaus. 5 M...... 5544545—32 Charles Keller, R M....4444554—30 
B R Spelman, Jr, S M..4455445—31 Wm E Fitch,S M...... 4544454— 30 
Andrew Donner, R M. .4544554—81 C Edw’d Wendell, S M.4434444—27 
Wm T Miles,S M....... 454545431 A G Judson, Spg M....4543245—27 


At 2 o’clock the short range team match was called. The targets 
had been freshly painted for this match, and considerable interest 
was manifested. Two local teams were entered and the Adams 
(Mass.) Rifle Club had sent over a team to make it interesting and 
win first place if they could. There was not much choice in teams, 
as they were all composed of first-class men, and a close contest was 
looked for, and the spectators were not disappointed. The Adams 
men shot evenly and well, winning the first place, with two points to 
spare, as follows: 





Adams Rifle Club. 





H K Cooley, May.S8............ 555 4 4 533 
A BCrandall, Bal. S. 455 45 5-32 
R A Whipple, Bal. S 444656 4 5—30 
RB Dean, Bal. S...........s00ss ’ 445 45 4-30-18 
Company D, Tenth Battalion, N. G. 8. N. Y. 
WW PEER ON, FS. ois scwawsvccdwssicseavest 54465 5 5 5-8 
Fe I SE inca goes vechvensadsess<o aie 5445 4 5 5-8 
Ph 1 4 8 een arc 43545 4 5-80 
De Eg Bsc cccisisinssigiditn «000 pnice sine 444444 4 28-123 
Third Division Rifle Association. 
B R Spelman, Jr, Bal. 8...................5 45 6 5 4 5—88 
et RS eee ree 455655 4 4-8 
Diino ada egha eons Sianiosaeecd 544445 4-30 
BRS Wen NG. oisinccs oseccc cscs 5 8444 4 8—27—122 


During intermission between the completed matches, a large num- 
ber of scores were made in the short and mid-range continuous 
matches, both of which were continued until the close of the meeting. 
An examination of the score cards and pool tickets show that 1,250 
shots were fired during the day, and not a disputed shot came up for 
decision, showing that the marking was first class. 

The second day of the meeting at Rensselaerwyck was well 
attended. Six matches were shot and completed. The Third Divi- 
sion match was shot in the morning, and the Tenth Battalion team 
won, with a good score. The Sixteenth Separate Company, of Cats- 
kill, was the only competitor from out of the city. They dii very 
well, but showed considerable nervousness, as it was the first com- 
petition they had shot in. They had the material for a first-class 
team, and with more practice in competitions will overcome the 
nervousness and prove a formidable m. The scores in all the 
matches were good, the skill and nerve of the riflemen holding up to 
the last. Everything during the meeting has been conducted fairly, 
and the competitors speak in the highest terms of the arrangements. 
The details of the second day matches are given below: 








? Mid-Range Match—600yds. 
PRUE raw cvecwrncpsscstengend 45555555 5 549 
By GIN, BB Divas eceseswscwenace ~6 5455655 5 5—49 
Peter Smith, RC............ 4456565656565 5&5 5—48 
W T Miles. SC...... 6556554465 5 5—48 
J G Newbury, RC 4554565465 5 446 
Wm E Fitch, RC....... ... 645585455 54 
SN PEED sc. ack Janene cescewawal 6455426565 5 5—45 
po eee ee 65255458654 44 
Record Match—200yds. 
TI oink co wesskaticndsesnstens 11 11 9 12 10 10 12 10 11 10—106 
BE TED: vreckcsterewassseunnecdra 911 8 12 11 12 10°11 11 11—106 
CUE PED Si n.s:in ns cupsienccncsasenee 11 711 11 10 10 12 12 12 12—104 
UMN 2 Di bes ace apewers come 9 91111 912 9 10 10 11-101 
BR BOOMER, IL... o6 50505 oss cassesss 81012 911 81012 9 10— 99 
BOUIN, nica 2 chee ep scna¥eced+e¥s venme 111112 811 7 8 910 8~— 9% 
OE ove smasitcsaseds tink tervenad Wil7 6n 877 s.@ 
Be III GK 6559 2Geau-secnssncsvcabess 910 912 9 5 910 5 10— 88 
Short-Range Continuous Match—200yds. 
BR Spelman...... 4555555555—49 C E Wendell...... #145354: 
Wm E Fitch....... 545555555549 S§ Phillips......... *15431535544—43 
Charles H Gaus... 5455555555—49 Fred Gombel...... *14444415444- 42 
R A Whipple ...... 555545555549 JH Wood......... 3414444554—41 
PEt eee ae 5545545555—48 CA Spencer...... *15 '44344444- 41 
JG Newbury...... 545555455548 Wm D Taylor..... 5344444444 —40 
A B Crandell...... 544555455547 J J Zimmerman... 
Chartes Keiler.. ..*15455445455—47 
Wm T Miles....... 
AL Cooley........ 4544545445—45 4234445444 
L Geiger .......... 4455454554—45 —89 
WT Reineck. .... 4454553555—45 
Andrew Donner... .*15444455445—45 
H Batchelder ... .*15554345454—45 
UO xcs sens 444455544544 
RB Dean.......... 454445544443 
W E Milbank...... 454445544443 
*Allowance to military rifle. 
Mid-Range Military Mateh—500 Yards. 
H Batchelder........ 5455555555—19 A Donner........... 5442445355—41 
oO ae Do ER nits <tnaeed 4353444454—40 
Wm T Miles......... JG Zimmerman. . . .3854343544—39 
J EF WOOd. ..5... 6.8% B R Spelman, Jr. . . .5458255433—39 
C E Wendell.... .... 4454454455—44 CE Bloodgood...... 3343354553—88 
Wm E Fitch........ 3544544545—48 CA Spencer......... 3344443345—37 
8 C Phillips......... 543454453542 JL Babcock........ 4424443444 —37 
J I Miles . 454435444441 W J Reineck........ 582344525437 
GD ee 484453454541 E AChase........... 3220324324—25 





Third Division N. G. 8. N. Y. Match—200 and 500yds. 
ee Team—Albany. 


5 200yds. ‘ds. 

—28 45 JI Miles..55444—22 Ot -19—41 
54585—22—43 Reineck...4:5385—20 22444—16—286 
21 44568-2142 Babcock ..34483—17 35523—18—35 

22—41 Donner....45453—21 32234—14—35 


Sixteenth Separate Com) —Catskill. 
ds. ds. oe 200yd: 5 


20yds. i s.  500yds. 
Tolley. .... 35454—22 450384—19—38 ot. oe 08244—14—22 
Boughton. —18 44343—18—36 peconnoctsee ts 22244—14—30 


Hunter.... —19 25244—17—36 Soper...... 32440—13—29 
Philip..... 45454—22 03224—11—33 Smith.... .44334—17 20000— 2—19 
NE 50. 0 bist Sadie bak vended ince acon acedi ose ant races ncepaess 253 
Short Team Match—300 Yards. 
Co. D, Tenth Battallion Team. Phoenix Team. 

C H Gaus, BalS........ 444445429 B RSpelman, Jr, Bal S.4444354—28 
James I Miles, Bal S...4444444—-28 L vas. aa 5835354—28 
JG Newbury, RC ....5484544—28 W T Miles, Hep S...... 4443431—26 

R J Williams, Bal S....4402455—24 M Murphy, BalS....... 3444342— 
Total... cxevaavicess cates 109 WOR oe ivccaaseaase etn 106 


WORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 14.—Atthe weekly meeting of the Rifle 
Association, to-day, the weather was rather unpleasant for outdoor 
enjoyment. The 7 work istold by the following score: 


sachusetts Target—200yds. 
Fos MORRO IE: ss cocpacsenagee eSeakane 101010 910 91110 9 10—938 
OAR CTRBE Seo. cas, os cccvgs cv aceber 1211 6 811 912 712 797 
IO sos cnc beac sennsice< tates 96911 9 9 910 9 11-92 
Be As MABUD wc cvic ce +s th aas pexsapas.-” oeae 610 8 91111 10 12 10 10—87 
Creedmoor Target. 
So PRMORS sos 5 ccveessa see osradauee 5 454454 5 5-45 
FINE Sac cccaaienchucie 140 eee epee 644554445 44 
SO ea §6444465.4 45 44 
Mes cs vanan che oween esas sin eake 44444455442 
CPN PONIES oc concn sacscrncpecemeeeus 84445446 4 54 
I, PO noid cas ctcvarcicesneneses 45844454 4 441 
AS SMMEINAS < cias.cco500' Laxaue cusivcwiee sates 5644485444441 
Ring Target—‘‘Gardner”’ Rest. 
i Sins kisennkdesenew seaen 11 10 12 10 11 11 11 10 12 10—108 
TE BRON ooo ecisnniineneenqescs tees 9 7101010 9 9 9 8 11— 92 
PR ee er 8 6 811 910 4 812 7 8&3 


The Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, at a meeting in the evening, de- 
cided that, instead of the annual hunt and _ bird supper, they would 
meet at their grounds and have a glass ball and pigeon shoot. The 
losing side are to pay for the dinner, to be had near their range. The 
Marlborough and Westborough Clubs are to be invited, and a right 
good time is expected. 

GARDNER, Mass., Oct. 10.—At the last meeting at Hackmatack 
range, the conditions were 200yds. off-hand, with inch ring and Creed- 
moor target combined. The — = the way: 


é C. Totals. 
GP MSG... co sccccacss 94 47 94 47 188 = 94 
eg are 90 «47 89 46 179 «8 
AMON os ins cepesnssaneens 8 46 89 «46 1% «698 
DD issicive sieve ¢.caisia sine epee 80 «45 90 4 170 «90 
IE a.05 6.6 cine no npeee 85 46 8 48 163 90 
See IEA os 2'yw en <enaee sue 82 44 7 44 15488 
BIN, i sicaicninadinscesus 7% 44 70 8646 146 «87 
CURD coco acces otcea ate 74 8644 7 44 144 88 
WO) Bie. oo i sine 00 ctcs 62 ° 38 72 44 1384 &2 


MICHIGAN STATE TEAM.—The members of the Michigan Rifle 
Team recently visiting Creedmoor arrived home in good shape, well 
satisfied that they were as good marksmen as any of the prize win- 
ners, though they were unfortunate in many respects. The report at 
home on the doings of the team at Creedmoor is interesting, as show- 
ing the odds against which the team struggled, and how near they 
came to overcoming them all. The report says: 

“Judge Webster, as captain of the team, was of course required to 
coach each individual member, and no one deeming it necessary to 
coach him he stepped to a firing point, and through a mistake in ele- 
vation which anyone coaching him would have noticed, shot past 
the 200yd. target, scoring 0. Even with these unfortunate odds 
——- him, by scoring five bullseyes and four fours, he made 41 out 
of a possible 50. 

In the Hilton eT match, in which some wonderful individual 
shooting was done, Michigan was in all fairness the winner, a fact 
generally conceded by those who were present during the contest. 
The Pennsylvania team closed with a score of 986, the Michigan boys 
being credited with but 984. How very unjustly the latter were 
given a second place will appear from several facts, in support of 
which any amount of reliable testimony can be adduced. It is cus- 
tomary for each contestant to have what is called a warming shot 
before firing at the target, for the purpose of warming the barrel and 
fe it an equal temperature throughout. This is generally taken 

y firing a cartridge into the ground, but one of the Pennsylvania 
men took his position at the firing point, deliberately aimed 
at the target and fired, making a miss. He at once claimed 
that this was his warming ,shot, and the scorer, being notabl 

rejudiced in behalf of that team, acted in accordance wit 

his claim, and at the next shot the contestant made three, 
which was scored instead of the 0, to which he was alone entitled. 
Again one of their shots struck the ground so that all the witnesses 
saw the dirt fly, but the ball ricochetted and struck the target, 
scoring a three where 0 should really have been scored. Again, one 
of the Michigan team scored a 3, plainly denting the target, but the 
scorer declared a miss, and it was so recorded. Had _a correct judg- 
ment been rendered in any one of those instances, Michigan would 
have secured the trophy, and even had there been time to enter a 

rotest there is no question that Michigan, not Pennsylvania, would 

ave been the winner. As it was, the international contest had 
crowded everything else over, both the Inter-State and Hilton trophy 
matches had to be shot that day, it was absolutely necessary that 
the Michigan men should get away that evening, so that the time and 
expense of making a protest could not be given. 

The shooting of Judge Webster in the Hilton trophy match is said 
by old riflememen at Creedmoor to be the best ever made with a 
military rifle, either in this country or England, and a review of it 
will see how difficult it would be to improve it. At 200yds. he scored 
33 out of a possible 35; at 500yds. he made seven straight bullseyes, 
all possible; at 600yds. he made four bullseyes and three fours, 32 out 
a possible 35, making a total in the match of 100 out of a possible 105; 
certainly a remarkable score, especially when it is remembered that 
he had to coach the team, and, by shooting first, to determine the 
elevation for the balance, the light, the wind and all other influences 
having to be considered. His judgment proved equal to the emer- 
gency, however, and he “got on to” the bullseye right from the 
start. 

Even with all the advantages taken by the Pennsylvania team and 
allowed by the scorer, Michigan would have been the winner had 
Root, of lamazoo, done ovens like the s!.ooting expected of 
him. At 600yds. the score shows that he only made $ out of a pos- 
sible 35, and just when the boys were jubilant in the anticipation of 
winning, their dependance went all to pieces. Root was put last 
because of his supposed nerve and coolness, but he wasn’t the man 
for the emergency. Had he even scored two more there would have 
been a tie and a good chance of winning, but he strung out the 
ciphers and lost the trophy. 

Some of our men are wanted in the national team, and whether 
they go there or notitisasure thing that in the next inter-State 
contest Michigan will not only win, but see that she is not left after 
doing the best shooting.” e 

WELLINGTON, Mass., Oct. 7.—The annual fall day of the Massa- 
chusetts State Glass Bail Association was observed on the rounds of 
the Malden Gun Club at Wellington to-day. The attendance was 
fully equal to any similar day, and the interest was somewhat in- 
erened over the last meet. There were éleven events, the wmners 
of which are ee In the first event, at trap No. 1, H. W. Eager 
of Marlboro, G. J. Rugg of Worcester and D. J. Howe of Westboro 
divided first prize; W. 8S. Perry of Worcester took the second; G. A. 
Sampson of Ayer the third, and H. H. Francis of Randolph the fourth. 
The second event at the same trap showed W. S. Perry and F. T. 
Noble as first prize winners, while J. Clark of Lynn trok second, fol- 
lowed by T. Howard of Stoughton and T. J. Beaudry of Marlboro as 
third and fourth prize winners. The third event was a two-man team 
match. H. W. Eager of Marlboro and G. B. Clark of Westboro were 
the winners of the first Pe T. T. Beaudry and G. J. Rugg were 
second; A. H. Jones and F. T. Noble of Malden and D. J. Carson anu 
J. B. Valentine divided third honors, and A. Keating and G. H. Wurm 
fourth. The fourth event was taken by W. 8. Perry first, T. 
Howard and J. B. Valentine second, H. W. Eager and J. Clark 
third, and E. T. Smith and F. Loring fourth. The fifth event 


was at five pair of doubles, and W.S. Perry and L. H. Parker, of 
Ayer led off with first prize, while J. B. Valentine, T. Howard 
and F. T. Noble followed with second, third and fourth. The 


sixth event was ably contested, the first prize being secured by E. T. 
Smith, of Worcester, and W. H. Sheldon, of Providence, G. B. Clark, - 
of Westboro, and J. 8. Sawyer, of Cambridge, walking away with 
cov. S a ae ee ee J. _ Me ee anes mee 
, aD . 8. Perry taking fourth. e seventh even! 
ware penis team match, twelve teams a the winners 
being Messrs. Sheldon, Valentine and Crandall, of the Narragan- | 
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setts. r, Clark and Berry, of the Marlboros, Fielding Smith and 
Clark, of the Maldeus, and Francis Wi’ bur and Howard, of the Ran- ! 
dolphs, won in the order named. In the eighth event, first _— was ; 
won and divided by T. Howard and J. B. Valentine, second by S. D. 
Green, of Providence, and T. J. Beaudry, third by A. H. Jones, and 
fcurth by Messrs. W. H. Allen and G. H. Leach, of Brockton. Inthe 
ninth event, J. B. Valentine was number one, while Messrs. Boyd and | 
Sheldon fixed second position, Noble and Fielding divided third 
prize and L. J. Carson secured the remainder. At the close of the 
regular matches two consolation matches were shot off as follows: 
No. 1.—T. J. Beaudry and L. J. Carson divided first, J. M. Dean and 
L. Cook second, and A. C. Adams third prizes. No. 2.—E. W. Law, 
J. M. Whitman and W. Henry secured the prizes in the order named. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Oct. 13.—A pleasant party of eee. 
members of the Raymond Club, met at the clubhouse at Wellington 
to-day, and had a most a shoot. The day was not as fine a 
one as could be wished, and a place beside the stove was quite de- 
sirable after shooting a few birds. Mr. D. Kirkwood, secre of the 
club, has just perfected a new glass-ball trap,avhich was for the 
first time, and which throws a low ball very swiftly thirty-five or 
forty yards. The following are the scores made at twenty birds, fif- 
teen yards: 

We Ns 60.5 65 0-0: vendentecde 15 A Dufferin 

J F Witherell az 

JS Sawyer.. : ry 
WE DOOD c cexcatacd Scsvess eae 12 T Ellman 10 

In the glass ball match—ten balls, eighteen yards—the following 
scores were made: - 

SPI vo. 25s e¥eaced Ste ceate Bi SI a oiod vic ncccoenaciensses 6 
J F Witherell. ; © OU aes vi cweciniccasecet 4 
We I ovo 5556s 50s Sonuduccas 7 

A tournament will be held by the club on Wednesday next, opening 
at 9 o'clock, the conditions of which are: 

Three single seven birds’ sweeps, entry $1, and three single seven 
birds’ sweeps, entry 50 cents, from trap No. 1; six single seven-ball 
sweeps, or 50 cents, and continuous 25 cents’ sweep shooting from 
trap No. 2; five pair doubie-bird match, from trap No. 3, entry $1. 
Prizes in ail matches, 40, 25, 20 and 15 per cent. of entries. The gun 
match will also be open to members of any clubs. The prizes in this 
match are as follows: First, breech-loader, top-snap, value, $85; 
second, telescope, value, $18; third, square jeatner gun case, $12; 
fourth, Forehand & Wadsworth self-cocking pistol, $10.50; fifth, 500 
U. M. C. best shells and 100 wads, value, $8; sixth, leather bound 
shooting coat, value, $6.50; seventh, one 25-pound keg powder, 
$6.50; eighth, two bags shot, $3.50. Entries, 50 cents to members of 
the Raymond club and }1 entry to all others. Conditions of shoot- 
ing posted in the club house. The new ball trap will be used, which 
throws a low, quick ball. 

Tbis will be one of the greatest shotgun contests held since the 
passage of the law prohibiting the killing of pigeons, and a large 
number of entries has already been received from the leading old- 
time trap shooters. 

NEW YORK GUN CLUB.—The following matches will be shot at 
the club ground, Bergen Point, on dates given: 

October 14, at 2 o’clock P. M.—Second match for the October Prize. 
Should it occur that the winner of the first match should be absent 
from this match, the executive committee shall have power to post- 
pone the shooting off, provided that the absentee can give good rea- 
sons for his absence. 

October 21, at 2 P. M.—Second match for the 1882 Autumn Cup. 

October 2%, at_2 o’clock 1’. M.—Cup, or money, $75. Seven birds; 
handicap rise. Entry $3. Re-entries allowed _ as far as time will ad- 
mit up to 4 o’clock, but only one score to be allowed in shooting ties. 
Ties at one bird; 20 per cent. of entries to second. 

November 4, at 2 o’clock P. M.—Third competition for the 1882 Au- 
tumn Cup.’ 

November 11, at 2 o’clock P. M.—The November Prize, value $50. 
Same conditions as the October Prize. 

November 18, at 2 o’clock P. M.—Fourth competition for the 1882 
Autumn Cup. 

November 22 and 23.—The 1882 Autumn Meeting. Programmes will 
be issued in due time. 

November 25, at 2 o’clock P. M.—Second competition for the No- 
vember Prize. 

Thanksgiving Day, at 11 0’clock.—Prize, value $50, or money. Teams 
of four cach; no man to shoot on more than one team; seven birds 
each; 28yds. rise. Entry $10 each team. Ties at one bird per man. 
Competitors to be drawn by lot. 

December 2, at 2 o’clock P. M.—Fifth competition for the 1882 Au- 
tumn Cup. 

December 9, at 2 o’clock P. M.—The December Prize, value $50. 
Same conditions as for the October eg 

December 16, at 2 o’clock P, M.—Sixth competition for the 1882 Au- 
tumn Cup. 

December 23, at 2 o’clock P. M.—Second competition for the De- 
cember Prize. 

December 3), at 12 o’clock M.—The ‘Old Year” Trophy, a china 

unchbowl, with glasses; value $100. Seven birds. Entrance $3; 
fandica rise. Re-entries allowed so far as time will admit up to 4 
o’clock P. M., but only one score to be allowed in shooting ties. Ties 
at one bird; 20 per cent. of entries to second. It is hoped that this 
may be made the occasion of a general reunion of the club members. 
Lunch will be provided at the clubhouse at 1 o’clock. 

In all the above matches entries will be received up to 4 o'clock P. 
M. on each day. 


WALNUT HILL FALL MEETING.—The Massachusetts Rifle Asso- 
ciation will hold its fall meeting at Walnut Hill Oct. 20 and 21. The 
following is the programme of the matches: 

All comers’ re-entry match—200 yards; decimal target; rounds 7; 
three scores to win; entries unlimited; entry fee, 50 cents to run 
through both days. Prizes, trophies, 12 in number, of the total value 
of 70 per cent. of the entire cntry fees apportioned as follows: 10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 3, per cent. 

Limited re-entry mach—200 yards; Creedmoor target; open to all 
except perso s who have made full match scores of seven shots, or 
upward. Other conditions same{as No. 1. 

Visitors’ match—200 yards; Creedmoor target; open to all, except 
members of the Massachusetts Rifle Association and non-members 
who have made full match scores of seven shots or upward. Other 
conditions same as No. 1. 

Single score decimal match—Open to all ; decimal target; rounds, 
10: one entry only; entry fee, $1. prizes as in match No. 1; to be shot 
Friday. 

Si Je score Creedmoor match—Open to same competitors as No. 2: 
Creedmoor target; other conditions same a: No. 4. 

Repetition of No. 4 on Saturday. 

Repetition of No. 5 on Saturday 

There should be a liberal epee of Creedmoor men at this 
meeting. They will be sure of a cordial greeting from the Walnut 
Hill shooters and probably a good defeat. 


BOSTON, Oct. 14.—There was no record kept of the shooting at 
Walnut Hill range to-day, as the weather was so stormy that no reg- 
ular strings were shot. 

A NEW RIFLE.—The Winchester Repeating Arms Company are 
now making a .32 calibre repeating rifle, built on the same plan as 
their model of 1873. It is considerably lighter than the model of 
1873, and is especially designed for sma a at short range. The 
length of barrel is twenty-four inches. e cartridge is center fire 
and contains twenty grains of powder and one hundred aud fifteen of 
lead. One of these rifles is now being used in Conlin’s gallery, and 
good scores have been made with it. 


THE TRAP. 


ALGONQUIN VS. JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS.—The return match 
between these clubs at glass balls took place at the grounds of the 
latter club at Marion, N. J., on the 15th inst., and again resulted in a 
victory for the Jersey City Heights. The match was ten men each 
club, twenty balls each, thrown from a rotary trap. Swing, some- 
what, to a high wind, but more, perhaps, to its being the first trial 
of the Algonquins at a rotary trap. scores were made, some of 
their best shooters failing to ‘catch on” or get the hang of the ‘‘un- 
certain thing.’”’ When about half the score was shot out the sprin 
broke and the clay pigeon trap was substitued for the remainder of 
the match, and this seemed to bother the Indians full as much, as 
also some of the reliables of the Jerseys. The refreshments, under 
the superintendence of C. Reumpeler, were ample and well served. 
Young Al. H. man: the trap, “old South Paw” being away with 
a member of the club on their annual camp at Lake Hopatcong. A 
very enjoyable time was had, and the onquins say they are not 
disheartened. but will practice on a rotary, and the Jersey City 
Heights will hear from them at some future time. Col. Ad. Ware, 
that veteran sportsman of Western memories, acted as referee on 
the occasion. ere Col. Ad. is, there will the boys be jubilant, and 
if all are not happy it will be toeir own fault. 

The return match between the Midway Gun Club and the Jersey 
City Heights will take place at Mattawan, on the grounds of the 
former ciub on the 25th inst., 25 men each club, 7 pigeons each man, 
Mattawan (or Hurlingham rules, nearly) to govern. Trains leave 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Jersey Ci 
commence at 11 sharp, in order to get throughintime. From the 
reputation of the two clubs and the closeness of the last match, an 
was contest is expected. We understand the Midways have 
blood in their eye, and will do their level best. As the secretary of 
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FOREST AND 


| the Midways says in his reply, ‘‘We want a good time, and may the 


best men win.”’ ‘‘We hope. and hoping, believe.”"—JacossTaFF. 
- ROCKFORD (ILL.) GUN CLUB, Oct. 3, 1882.—Clay pigeons, thrown 


hand, 18yds. rise. 

11101 00100 10010— 9 
01111 11001 00010—10 
00111 01011 00111—12 
00011 11111 10111—12 
11010 11000 11111—13 
11111 11111 01110—16 
10110 11111 11110—16 
11111 11011 01101—17 
11111 11011 11111—19 








The large sales of W. & C. Scott & Sons’ $85 gun are unpre- 
cedented. Send for circular to Wm. Read & Son, Boston, Mass.— Adv. 





Hachting and Canoeing. 


MONTAUK’S SPARS, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have read with much interest your argument in last week's issue, 
proving the schooner Montauk to bea narrow vessel. The same 
argument, if applied to case of Maggie and Vixen, oo Maggie 
the larger vessel. It also proves conclusively, as I have always 
affirmed, that the Elsworth vessels are of less cubical contents in 
proportion to their dimensions than all others, notwithstanding 
argument by interested ‘scientific’ yacht designers. Regarding rig 
of Montauk, the spars were placed in that vessel by her designer 
in @ common sense and practical manner, no attention being paid to 
so-called scientific notions or English 1deas. The science involved 
in placing mainmast well forward to obtain large area of mainsail 
(an idea copied originally by the — from Capt Robert fish), is 
in my opinion the veriest humbug. The fact of mainmast being well 
forward necessitates foremast being placed near forefoot or foresail 
is lost. Consequently, if foremast near forefoot eases a schooner in 
a seaway, or makes her more weatnerly according to your scientific 
theory, I want none of 1t. Mr. Philip Elsworth, who undoubtedly 
stands at the head of yacht designers in this country, by reason of 
his unvarying success, in his new design of schooner for Mr. L. A. 
Fish, A. Y. C., has placed spars still further aft than in Montauk; it 
is needless to say that speed is expected in this vessel. As to your 
bug-bear and reputed wind-jammer, the English schooner Miranda, 
” Reanco lends enchantment to the view.”” Were she to make her 
appearance in these waters, in my opinion she would be distanced 
ike the Maggie by one of our good second rate but not scientific 
vessels. Joun G. PRAGuE. 

[Whether mainmast be placed well forward or the foresail made 
large, the underlying idea is in both cases the same, the object being 
to make the schooner’s rig —- as near as possible to that of the 
sloop or cutter. In Elsworth’s plan the foresail is considered the 
principal —— sail, and the mainsail is reduced accordingly. Fore- 
sail and headsail may be a age as the rig of a sloop, with the 
mainsail held to be of secondary importance. Carried out to its full, 
this plan ends in the yawl or ketch, in which the foresail has gradu- 
ally grown and the mainsail of the schooner shrunk, until the rig has 
become essentially a cutter. The other plan—that of stepping main- 
mast well forward—seeks pretty much the same object, though in a 
different way. The foresail is reduced until it becomes a mere strip, 
and the schooner’s mainsail takes the place of the sloop’s mainsail 
as nearly as practicable, as in Seabelle and Miranda. xperience in 
the British fleet has very conclusively proved the advantage of such 
a rig over the old fashion of stepping the spars in aschooner. The 
Elsworth plan, on the other hand, is still something of an open ques- 
tion. In the Montauk’s case the test has not been crucial enough to 
draw inferences. She has met nothing of her tonnage really first or 
even second class. Of the two methods, we consider the weight of 
the spars better disposed after the English style, which, by the way, 
was nut copied from Bob Fish, but originated in Scotch waters long 
before Capt. Fish’s name had ever been heard of in foreign coun- 
tries. ] 


THE FABLES ABOUT THE GLEAM. 


TS last number of the London Field to hand, lays Mr. F. Gower, 
of the Providence catboat Gleam, over the editorial knee and ad- 
ministers to that romancing person such a castigation that it will not 
be necessary for him to apply for admission to yacht matches abroad 
next year. We have seen fit to deal in — words with the imposi- 
tion practiced upon the American public through the foolish corres- 
pondence in the newspapers of Providence, which, it now appears, 
was almost a tissue of fabrication from first to last. We have noth- 
ing to do here with Mr. Gower pore. Our object in exposing 
his highly colored bombast in the Providence Press and Providence 
Star has been with a plain purpose in view and as a duty we owed to 
that section of the — whose interests we represent. Untruthful 
fables concerning the doings of any boat only serve to becloud the 
horizon and obscure the true light experience should throw upon the 
question of model and rig. Mr. Gower did his best to create false 
impressions at home, and we have stripped his wild flights of fancy 
of their influence + holding them up in these columns for just what 
they were worth. That Mr. Gower should find it possible to palm off 
a web of tergiversation and such clumsy misrepresentions upon the 
Providence Star, Spirit of the Times, and Providence Press, is per- 
haps not to be wondered at. Those journals lay no claim to being 
technically informed upon yachting affairs. But it remains to be 
seen whether they are sufficiently under Mr. Gower's control to pre- 
vent the retraction or correction they owe to the public. With the 
quotation below from the London Field we dismiss Mr. Gower’s case 
as too petty and unsavory for further consideration in these columns. 
The Field says: 

In the resume there is the me statement: ‘‘Mr. Prescott 
Westcar, a gentleman greatly interested in boating, had ordered a 
boat to be built on the Gleam’s lines, as nearly as they could be ascer- 
tained, excepting only that he would not adopt the centerboard.” 
We are in a position to assert that there is not a word of truth in this 
statement. r. Prescott Westcar never in any a referred to the 
Gleam when he ordered the Mocking Bird to be built, and her de- 
| signer never thought of the Gleam in making the design. In fact, 
| Mocking Bird is a deep-bodied, heavy displacement boat compared 

with Gleam, of the Itchen Ferry type, but without the deep keel, as 
she was originally intended to have a centerboard. The first heard 
of the Gleam in connection with the Mocking Bird was when her 
owner, Mr. F. Gower, wrote to Mr. Kemp asking him if he could 
arrange a match with Mr. Prescott Westca1. The Mocking Bird at 
the time was nearly ready for launching, and it had just been 
decided to do away with the centerboard, as such are not allowed in 
the matches on the Norfolk Board, for which waters Mocking Bird 
was intended. The resume goes on to show, by the aid of a few “‘ifs,”’ 
that the Gleam won the match by “several minutes” as will be 
gathered from the following quotation: ‘The match was to be to 
windward, but when the day arrived Mr. Westcar named two courses, 
either of which, as the wind then was, would give the boats a fair or 
free wind at least four-fifths of the whole distance. Mr. er de- 
clined both these unequal contests, and. not wishing to leave his 
boet at the moment, intrusted an English friend with the duty of 
meeting Mr. Westcar and negotiating. That friend, either from an 
error in judgment or an over confidence in the abilities of the Gleam 
to sail a leeward race with a boat twenty per cent. longer than her- 
self, agreed to sail over one of the very courses already mentioned 
and declined. Accordingly the race was sailed over a twenty-two 
mile course, of which eighteen miles was free or fair wind. In an 
extended and detailed report of the race by the London Field, the 
statement is made that the Gleam’s pilot made a mistake in one of 
the turning buoys, turned the wrong one, and had to go back to the 
— one, thus losing several minutes. The Mocking Bird gave no 
allowance for her twenty per cent. greater length, and came in 
winner. A figuring of the ordinary time allowance would have given 
her the victory by forty-four seconds, and if the time lost by the 
pilot were to be counted out, the Gleam would have won by several 
minutes on ordinary time allowance.” 

The best answer to this as:oundin 

ag and turning the wrong buoy is 
in the Field report of the match: 

“The Mocking Bird head reaching but not hanging to windward 
quite like Gleam, fetched the buoy without another board, and gybed 
over all right and got out spinnaker. The Gleam had to make an- 
other hitch on star' tack, and stood too far; in running back to 
gybe she missed the buoy altogether, losing two or three minutes, 
= not rounding the buoy at all. ae Mocking Bird won by 


We may state that the Gleam made the “short hitch” referred to. 
not because she could not weather the buoy as the Mocking Bird had 
done (she weathered the buoy all right), but because she could not be 
er without some risk, and was stayed to starboard tack instead. 

le doing this she was carried away so far by the tide that she 
would now have bad to Re to port tack to the ae the 
st woe Cr bat to be qn sticvoard handh ant mot @ ig this, 
she left the buoy on the wrong hand, that is, not rounding it at all, 








piece of perversion about the 
quote what was actually said 
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We understood at the time that Mr. Gower thought his pilot, J. Dia- 
per, mistook the Lepe buoy for some other buoy; but such a story is 
about as ridiculous as sa; a city policeman mistook St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral for some other church. All we can say in reference to this 
extraordinary piece of misrepresentation is, that it is the custom of 
on to take a beating good-temperedly, say as little about it 
in the way of explanation as possible, and make no attempts to be- 
little the prowess of a successful adversary. . . . Most of the 
English yacht clubs ;have a rule which excludes centerboard 
boats from competition. It would serve no og purpose to now dis- 
cuss the desirability of continuing this rule; but, at least, it is not 
likely to be abolished at the dictation of the owner of a Rhode Island 
catboat; and it is unlikely that any one will care about making a 
match at all with such boats if their owners cannot take a beating in 
a better spirit than the owner of Gleam has. 


THE AMERICA CUP. 

Ww. have not only duly pointed out why the present conditions 

of the Challenge Cup are unfair and unsportsmanlike, but we 
have from time to time quoted foreign journals in su rt of our de- 
mand for a modification. The hesitation of the New York Y. C. has 
induced the owner of a forty-ton cutter we had expected this season 
to sell his vessel. A famous schooner is now awaiting action on the 
part of the club. Are we to lose this chance for an international 
match, too? There is not a yachting journal which does not agree 
with us on the necessity of revising the conditions which the most 
ordinary common sense would require to be exactly equal to both 
sides. The New York Y. C. not long ogo found certan conditions in 
the deed of gift as it stood uncongenial to its views. No time was lost 
in returning the cup and bringing Mr. Schuyler to doctor, the deed 
“to carry out the intentions of the original donors 
more thoroughly.’’ Now the intention of the original donors was to 
promote, not to prevent, international matches. We have shown by 
quotations from the London Field, Bell’s Life, Yachting Gazette and 
by the action of foreign yacht owners, that the deed in its present 
shape deters them from recognizing the cup as an international 
trophy. The ¢irculars issued to yacht clubs abroad by the secretary 
of the N. Y. Y. C. have not even received the dignity of recognition. 
We know they were received with open derision in at least one in- 
stance. We have published correspondence from _ well-known 
yachtsmen abroad in which exception was taken to certain unfair 
stipulations. 

e do not believe that in face of all this the New York Y. C. will 
long refuse to take action in accord with the feelings of fair dealin, 
by which we know the club to be actuated. Granting for the momen 
that the deed asitis may really be claimed tolerably fair after a 

ood deal of straining and voluminous exp!anation, it would certainly 
Be far more creditable to the club and to American —_—- gener- 
ally that the stipulations of the challenge should placed beyond 
even the semblance of partiality so that the present suspicions attach- 
ing to the trust could have no grounds for existing. ‘the New York 
Y. C. did not hesitate to have the conditions very materially modified, 
it did not even stop at ostracising clubs its equal and even superior 
in some respects, when its own convenience was at stake. Why 
then should the club any longer refuse to give five minutes of its 
time towards securing terms acceptable to the rest of the yachting 
world, without in the least sacrificing the holders’ rights? Such 
action would be far better evidence of the club’s desiré “to carry out 
the intentions of the original donors” than the past efforts to relieve 
itself of duties knowingly assumed when the trust was accepted. The 
club is well aware that foreign yachts will not and cannot be ex- 
_— to chalienge as the conditions now stand. Yet the club pro- 

esses to be anxious and ready to meet any visitor from abroad. 
There is no consistency in its acts and professions. We trust the 
winter will find the conditions of challenge for the America Cup put 
into shape equitable to both sides, so that another season may not 

ass by without atrial between our yachts and others from abroad. 
Ko that end our efforts will continue to be directed. 


DON QUIXOTE ABROAD. 


AP we had supposed, the buncombe which Mr. F. Gower, owner of 

the catboat Gleam, caused to be published in the Providence 
Star and Press, turns out to be toa great extent devoid of truth. 
When Mr. Gower returns to eee next season he will probably 
find all the regattas closed to himself and his boat. He may be un- 
able to appreciate the cause. but others wil] not find it difficult to 
assign a proper enough reason. We quote from the London Yacht- 
ing Gazette: 

“A very extraordinary letter appears in the Providence Star about 
the American centerboard boat Gleam. The whole matter is too 
utterly absurd to treat seriously; we, however, give prominence to a 
letter on the subject from a correspondent.” 


To the Editor of the Yachting Gazette: 

Sir—I have before me the Providence Sunday Star of Sept. 3, and 
find that about two and a half columns of its space have been de- 
voted to the Rhode Island boat Gleam. I certainly was astounded 
to read such sensational headings as ‘‘Rhode Island’s Famous Catboat 
Creates a Panic in England,” ‘‘A Résumé of Her Splendid Record in 
the British Waters,’’ but was taken more aback in regard to some of 
the extraordinary and unfounded statements further on. Without 
doubt Mr. Gower had a substantial grievance in respect to the col- 
lapse of a match proposed inthe columns of a contemporary by 
“Feard.”’ This gentleman, I believe, wished to pose as a representa- 
tive yachtsman—without the slightest substantial claim so to do— 
and the only craft he had an opportunity to borrow to meet the 
Gleam was an Itchen ferryboat (ten years old), leaky, and rough out- 
side, while perhaps, too, the sinews of war were wantirg. The Belle 
Lurette po Weasel business is purely Utopian, while it is worse than 
folly to say that centerboard racing isa feature in England. I am 
quite certain that Mr. Westcar had no idea of matching his boat 
against the Gleam when he gave the order to build, and the midship 
section of the two boats is, I know, as unlike as well can be. Mr. 
Gower gave a prize at Cowes for self-glorification, and had a miscel- 
laneous fleet opposed; and I believe the weather was very light and 
fluky, yet perhaps a better racing day than on the opening of the 
Southampton Regatta. I believe there were a number of boats that 
beat the Gleam ail to pieces on Southampton water, and perhaps a 
few replies may be elicited by the publication of this piece of bun- 
combe in the Star from those who were there. Yours, etc., 

HamBLE (Southampton), Sept. 20, 1482. 8. R. C. 


THE AMERICA CUP ABROAD. 


( NLY a lunatic would think of competing.—London Saturday 

Review. 

No English yacht owner would be soft enough to challenge.—Lon- 
don Field. 

The conditions are 100 to 1 in favor of the American.—Bell’s Life. 

Indignation was felt at their absurdly one-sided character. —Satur- 
day Review. 

ForREST AND STREAM has hit the right nailon the head.— Vachting 
Gazette. 

And so on throughout the yachting and en press. Enough, 
we should suppose, to influence even the New York Y. C. to the 
instant return of the obnoxious deed of trust to Mr. Schuyler with 
the intimation that as he has been kind enough to alter the conditions 
to suit the easy-going convenience of the club at the expense of old 
and reputable Canadian organizations, a few more changes rescuing 
the cup from a laughing stock abroad and investing it with a truly 
international character would be equally acceptable to the present 
trustees. As a close corporation the New York Y. C. may brave 
adverse public opinion till doomsday if it so chooses. As trustees of 
a cup offered to all countries (bar one most likely to prove a trouble- 
some adversary, and therefore black-listed) the wisdom of standing 
speneee to a challenge described inferentially as a piece of lunacy by 
the :Saturday Review may very properly be questioned, especially 
if the nature of the challenge conditions reflects upon all American 
yachtsmen instead of only upon those directly responsible for their 
promulgation. 


NEW CRUISER.--Mr. Eaton’s little cutter, building by W. P. 
Stephens, at West Brighton, 5.I1.,is advancing well. She is now 
— up, and though but 2ift. on load line, shows the room of a 

otel inside. There will be standing room in the cabin, a forecastle 
and closets between bulkheads Stephens has made a very fair job 
of the boat, as her model was laid down full size on his mould loft 
floor and faired up with great care. In point of build, the cutter is 
an example. She is framed lightly, with steamed timbers and a 
sawed timber every third frame. Copper-fastened throughout, all 
nails clinched on inside. She will probably be sleged ane yawl for 
single-hand cruising. This type of boat, deep and of fair beam, flush 
deck and metal keel, is fast finding favor among the sailor element. 


CLUB SIGNALS FOR CANOES.—An excellent plan has been 

ad by the New York Canoe Club. In place of the usual distin- 

ng anges, acolored device is displayed near the peak of the 

ea a chosen 2 red ball or disk, about 4iu. fometer. 

, making a distinguishing mark easily ca 

the eye and remembered. Other clubs are likely to follow blue 

disks, crosses, etc. ‘The N. Y. C. C. is about to close a very active 
season, during which many members and canoes have been added, 
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SINGLE HAND YACHTS. 


HERE is a uuliar charm in the indefinable feeling of undivided 
responsibility to which the single hand cruiser becomes a willing: 
slave as he roams over the high sea- in bis wee barkie, free from | 
care, far from the harassing annoyances of this world’s artificial life, 
his own master, in close relations with a boon companion, his ever 
ready, trusty little ship. Though friends be left behind in dusty cities, 
he finds a fresh and 4 substitute in the intimate acquaintance 
of his boat, for soon he learns to invest his floating home with a per- 
sonality, causing the boats character to appeal to his appreciation as 
though being endowed with actual life. He discovers the brave, 
sturdy qualities his 4 possess and approvingly recounts them 
over and over to himself. He finds she is not perfect and seeks to 
correct her weaknesses and caprices. He handles her tenderly and 
with care. She becomes the apple of hiseye. There are no ‘“‘guests”’ 
forever asking to be a ashore, wanting to catch an impossible train 
or boat, nuisances who no sooner board the yacht than their selfish 
thoughts are concentrated upon the best method of eens up 
where they came from. There are no croakers, no nervous lubbers 
chafing at a few hours’ calm, fretting about getting somewhere in the 
least possible time, as though the yacht were a tiresome prison and the 
sea and its ever changing attractions tasteless for heroes of the bar- 
room, billiard cue, or for dandy knights of the carpet. There are no side 
shows under way, no cards down below, no boisterous skylarkin 
under the lee of the mainsail. no store clothes to mar the ideal o 
amateur life at sea. nothing to interfere with the devotion to the 
cause and the realization of the dream fancy has perhaps depicted 
to the longing tar through dreary months of waiting. is ship, his | 
world—the rest of the world his convenience. | 

There is no better school for the sailor than the tiny single hander. 
Not onl r does it introduce the amateur to all sorts of work he would 
escape in larger vessels, and many a practical lesson which- might 
never be learnt but for the demands of cruising alone, but life in 
these small yachts develops in man or lad an innate love for blue 
water, a spirit of restless adventure, a longing for “going foreign,” 
which distinguishes the real sailor from the sham article, best de- 
scribed as the ‘‘excursionist.”” The quarters may be cramped, but 
the even necessity of making small room go far affords as an offset 
great pleasure in seeking by cunning devices and economical plan- 
ning to circumvent limited space. Serving up three meals a day in 
courses is certainly impossibie, but what may be missing in seductive 
variety an honest appetite derived from sea air and hard work will 
more than make good. It is an old and true saying that appetite is 
the best sauce, and many a time have we had occasion to verify this 
adage. Perched up on the weather quarter, peering into the dark- 
ness for a landfall after a heavy day’s bouting with the sea, the inner 
mn ready to chew rope or old shoes in satisfaction of a ten or 
twelve hours’ fast, how grateful then even such a modest, common- 
place article as a biscuit or even forecastle hardtack, spiced with a 
jump of cheese, washed down with a hasty pull at the flask. Not for 
the finest feast a Delmonico factory or an epicure’s larder affords 
would we exchange the grateful sensations of such a moment, 
supreme with satistaction, unknown to aught but those who have 
earned their appetite by serious toil. And then when the mark you 
have laid your course for all day at last looms vhrough the dark, wet 
night, and the successful close of your work and care for the Gay is 
announced by the racing of the chain a the hawsepipe, 
and the final clink as the turns fall about the bits for a full due—such 
welcome music from the rattling links sends a thrill of victory to the 
heart of the weary mariner, to which the trumpeting of a brass band | 
ushore 1s perfectly insipid. And the cosy feeling of snugness as you | 
find your pet riding quietly under a lee after the rude buffeting of the 
day, as you push back the slide, light the pretty little cabin lamp be- | 
low, and start the kettle sizzing for a feast at leisure upon the best 
your ample, well-selected stores afford, topping off with the soothin 

ipe, all that makes up a combination of bliss unapproached, muc 

ess equaled, by anything else we have ever experienced in the pur- 
suit of enjoyment. 

The mind plans and the body executes. You set yourself a task, 
and in its accomplishment above all difficulties lies your reward. It | 
is play, yet itis work. It is pastime, yet it is a school of instruction. 
It is theory and practice in the same instant. It is recreation but 
also health. It may at times seem like coarse, vulgar work, down- 
right labor, yet its influences are broadening and refining. It may 
strike the casual observer as awaste of time. Those who have 
tried it know better. Even from the sordid standpoint of the money 

ubber, the time is capital well invested with heavy interest in vi. or, 

Idness, circumspectivn and the habit of lookin before you leap. 

The single hand cruiser has his annoyances, his disappointments 
without doubt, but the endless opportunities for solid, rational enjoy- 
ment, study, observation, experiment, and the unlimited range for | 
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self improvement in body and mental capacity, coupled with a dash | Stephens, of West Brighton, Statan Island, and next week will pro- 
of romance and the spice of adventure, so far outweigh adverse con- | duce the sail plan, and enter into detailed consideration of form and , 
siderations, that we need not hesitate in counseling the beginner, no | rig most suitable for the poe intended. The illustrations will 
matter what his wealth, to start in at the bottom of the ladder, to | —— ape themselves. e yacht is 14ft. load line, 17ft. on 
ship as skipper, crew and cook aboard the right kind of single-hand | deck 5ft. beam, 3ft. 3in. draft, 2ft. 2in. least freeboard, displacement, 

acht to becume a yacht sailor and more than a mere yacht owner. | approximate, 14% 1ons, iron on keel 750lbs., iron inside bs., area 

e publish herewith plans for a small cruiser designed by W. P. | plain sail 250 sq. ft., length of cabin 6ft. 6in., depth aft. 10in. 
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LONG LAKERS AND FEATHERWEIGHT CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

In your issue of Sept. 28 appears an article signed ‘“‘Gus Syphert,” 
in which I am pretty sharply taken to task on the question of boats 
and canoes, etc. 

The first count is that I compare, very unfavorably, the ‘‘Long 
Lakers” with the Rushton canoes. 

Second—I offer to 
mile route (most of it unknown to me) for a wager. 

Third—It is admitted this is not a challenge, but is ‘“‘a good deal to 
brag and bluster about Rushton’s canoes, and what ‘Nessmuk’ thinks 
he can do in one of them. It is also intended as a fling at our Adiron- 
dack boats of the Long Lake model.” 

Fourth—G. — gets off his base badly. ‘He knows ‘J. R., Jr.,’ 
very well. Has known him for years * * * * knows that 


he makes no pretensions as a boatman; is physically unfit to row for | 


any distance, etc.’’ That is the sum of it. And then Gus thinks it 
might not be amiss to step in and take his place, because for the last 
thirteen years he has handled the Long Lake boats and ought to 
know what they can be made te do, etc. Then, having lost his head 
altogether, he proposes to race over the course beforenamed, I in a 
ten or twelve-pound eight-foot Rushton canoe, he in a sixty-pound 
Long Lake double-ender * * * * and beat me through by 
forty-eight hours to the Forge House. He gets enthusiastic. ‘‘He 
will make a match with other man, not a professional, for a six 
days’ race, he in a Long Laker, but built at Booneville, the other man 
in a canoe built by Rushton” He wants it understood he is not a 
rofessional, as he understands it, that is,a man who makes it his 
usiness to row for money. ‘‘But the whole drift of ‘Nessmuk’s’ 
communication is so loudly in praise of certain canoes as being the 
ne plus ultra of a boat to sit in that one is inclined to think the Adir- 
ondack boat a flat-bottomed scow.” 
Ah, Gus! you never wrote that. You may have lent your signa- 
ture; but you know better. To begin at the beginning. 
First—I do not and never did compare the light cedar canoe with 
the Long Lake rowboat. Such a canoe would be of no more value to 
a North Woods guide than a bread-tray. And a 60 or 70 lb. Long Laker 
would be as useless to me as a stone-boat. You might as sensibly 
compare a Penny Bridge catboat to a seagoing yacht. Each has its 
a is good in its place. There is simply no comparison in 
uestion. 
: Second—My offer to paddle a long cruise, for a wager, was neither 
aimed at “J. R., Jr.,"° nor “Gus Syphert;” but it was made for the 
benefit of many friends and critics who predicted disaster when I 
first went to the North Woods for a cruise in the 18-Ib. ‘‘Nessmuk”’ 
took ‘‘extra hazardous” patetes on my life, and repeated it when I 
went again inthe 16-lb. Nipper. The Nipper was, and is, probably, 
the lightest clinker-built cedar canoe ever made and used as a single 
cruiser, of her dimensions—but not fast. Each of these canoes 
had acarrying capacity beyond my expectations, and I planned a still 
lighter one, to weigh about 10 Ibs., and of only 24-inch beam, with 8 
ft. length. Such a canoe is, of course.experimental. I have my own 
doubts about her staying qualities. She would be limber as a hand- 
box, and might double up likea gum overshoe. Rushton says, in an- 
swer to an order for such a canoe: ‘Ican make it as light as 
please; but I will not warrant it for an hour. It may go to pieces 
an eggshell.” Other first-class builders say the same in effect. 
My boating and canoeing friends are more than sceptical. They | 
want to know when I propose to start. They are ready to insure me 
in the extra-hazardous list, etc. And it was to steady their nerves 
that I made the offer of a wager, which still holds good—not fora 
race, but for a long, leisurely cruise. in a lighter and more fragile 
canoe than any man has ever built or paddled. Such a canoe—if she 
could carry the canoeist and live, which is by no means certain — 
would be necessarily slow. She would go, under easy pad@le, about 
three miles an hour. a aemes to hurry her would result in wal- 
lowing and “‘snaking.”” She would be no racer; but she might bea 
very pleasant companion for an amateur cruise through a region like | 
the Adirondacks. A working guide-boat is one thing: an amateur 
canoe is a different affair altogether. 
“J. R., Jr.,”’ stubbed his ‘toe against a little canoe at Third Lake, 
turned it up, and read the name on it, ** Nessmuk "’ He at once pro- 
ceeded to lecture, advise and instruct me on going in a boat where I 
could stretch my legs, sit at ease, etc., etc. As I had over fifty years’ 
experience in ships, brigs, schooners, sloops, sail boats, row beats, 
dug-outs and canoes behind me; and as I had paddled the canoe | 
inst which he stubbed his toe 550 miles in the summer of 1880 | 
without serious mishap, I felt it right to put up my hands in self- 
defense. Hence my article of August 10th, which drew forth the | 
grandiloquent challenge of G. 8. 
As to the propositions distinctly noted above, ‘‘ Gus Syphert”’ is 
not fool enough to accept either, although they are all the proposi- | 
tions Ihave made. He cannot afford to spend ‘‘a month or more” | 
on a leisurely cruise of less than 200 miles, where the speed would | 
be from six to eight miles per day, and over a course that has ss 
new tohim. Nor is he likely to lay a wager against ‘‘ what Nessmu 
thinks he can do in a light eanoe.*’ His so-called challenge is idle; it 
is more; it is ridiculous and one-sided. 
He knows—no man better—-that, other things being equal, a narrow 
14ft. boat has all the advantage over a little eggshell. of 8 or 10ft. in | 
length, and that oars can and ought to beat the single-bladed paddle | 
four to three, while the single blade beats the double blade just about 
as badly—the double blade being the slowest, as also the most pleas- 
ant mode of ‘oaring the water. 
He knows the route perfectly which he nanos to go over, while a 
stranger would be certam to get fogged every day on the intricate 
and often dim and drowned out channels, outlets, inlets, carries and 
landings. : 
This point alone would make it a dead sure thing for G. S., though 
his opponent might be able to outrow or outpaddle him five to four. 
And yet, with thrilling gallantry, he offers on these conditions, a six- 
days’ race to ‘‘ Nessmuk or any other man.” 
tus, I think you recollect me well I believe you were at the 
Forge House one fine morning in July, °80, when | stripped for a race 
from the boat house to “Bullhe Rock,”’ about 2U0 rods. My 
opponent, with the single blade, took a narrow Long Laker, double- 
ender, I paddled a 10-foot ane canoe. You will bear me witness 
that, although beaten from the start, 1 paddled through like a man 
and took my defeat cheerfully. The single blade beat me nearly 
forty rods, and you could have beaten the single blade as bad, or 
worse, with oars. At the canoe regatta, Lake George, in the summer 
of ’80, there was a Kanuck guide who, with the single blade, could 
beat any double blade on the lake four to three, and oars could beat | 
him nearly as much. In view of such facts it is putting it mildly to 
say that your challenge savors a little of bombast. You are a mus- | 
cular, skilled oarsman and guide. You may not be a professional, | 
but you are accounted a crack oarsman in Brown's Tract. You so 
account yourself, and a boat race is nothing new to you. : 
If you are spoiling for a race you can well afford to challenge for it 
on equal terms. As boat —— boat, oars against oars, canoe against 
canoe, paddle against paddle, and over a neutral course equally well- | 
known to both contestants. , 

In such a race the Long-Laker out to be well to the front. She is the 


ke 








dle a ten-pound Rushton canoe over a twenty- | 


| he pinches his own corns thereby. 


| even conditions. They have not done so, thereby a 
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boat ever ado bythe Adirondack guides. But she would be bet-| CRUISE OF THE ORION.—The cruise of the 19-ton yaw] Orion 
ter were her siding of white cedar instead of pine, and if her ribswere | from Thames to Wolf Rock and home, published in our last issue, 
| of light, elastic elm, placed one and on if inch apart, iastead | has been read with great interest. The log brings out in strong re 
| of spruee knees far enough apart to allow aclumsy boatkeel between, | lief the manly character of the sport as pursued in Great Britain, 
by which the sidi _g is likely to be Slivered. | and the effeminate substitute of Sound drifting we are told in some 
Tlike a la ak, Clinker-built cedar boat. The Long Lake builders | quarters to consider all that Americans ought to aspire to. We have, 
| told me their boats were lapstreak. So they are, but they are not | however, greater faith in the future of the sport, and know that 
| clinkers. When the lap is worked off to a smooth skin, the boat is | cruising of the real sort, involving outside work, is ens by a 
much weakened. To test this fairly, take a strip three-sixteenths | very numerous class here quite as much asin England, and that as 
cedar or pine, 6in. wide and 10ft. long. Balance it on the center, and | fast as the leisure is at our Sane. cruising at sea will be indulged 
try its strength by carefully bending toa given point. Then rip it | in by preference. It is to puddle drifting what the oil painting is to 
lengthwise, lap it an inch, and fasten precisely as in boat building. | the chromo, or what the contents of the tomato can are to the label. 
Test it as before, and you have gained 20 to 25 per cent. in stren Even now a dozen yachts goto tea where a few years ago but one 
Now work the projecting ny of the lap down to.a smooth skin of | ventured alongthe coast. The wretched qualities of our butterfly 
uniform thickness, and test the strength once more. You will find it | models and fittings were a damper upon ardor for the ocean, but the 
weaker than at the first trial. | defects and deficiencies of the old fleet are rapidly being superceded 
One Long Lake builder told me that the projecting edges of the | by abler and more trustworthy craft, and with safe vessels a wider 
clinker streak resisted the water and slowed the boat. The theory is range of possible enjoyment opens to the more venturesome, which 
correct. It is not practically on however. There may be a dif- | they are not proving slow to turn to account. One day’s experience 
ference of a minute in a mile. I can wait a minute. | gotothe at sea, one day’ log outside, is worth a week’s dawdling in narrow 
| blessed woods to rest and recreate—not to race orrun. I have a | waters. Mr. R. T. McMullen, the author of the Orion’s cruise, in en- 
sensible letter from ‘‘J. R., Jr.” He says: | dorsing the course this journal has taken looking to the encourage- 
“But, really, I must give in beat when you talk of getting me to row ment of sailor yachtsmen, has kindly offered to answer any demands 
youor any other man over the course you name. In fact, 1am no | which may be made upon bis ripe experience as a yachtsman of the 
= at that business. I have got to the time of life when it is a great | seagoing stripe. 
eal nicer to let some one else do the rowing, and physically I am not | 
; SAFE SAIL AND ROW BOATS.—We have received a handsome 


able for it,’’ etc. 
He seems to infer that there is some element of racing in my propo- | set of photos from F. Joiner, boat builder, of Glen’s Falls, N. Y., 


sition. A minute’s reflection will set that inference aside. I proposed showing his latest models for a combination row and sail boat which 
to meet him between Paul Smith’s and the Forge House, for a cruise | cannot sink and shall show good qualities under sail with reasonable 
around by the Tupper’s, Beaver, Twitchell Lake, etc., the cruise to | speed under oars. Joiner’s ideas seems to secure an excellent com- 
cover a month or more. Ashe would go in on the eastern and I on | bination, for his boat will evidently not crab to leeward under canvas 
the western side of the woods,I could not expect him to come be- | nor can she be a hard puller under ash breeze if form counts for 
youd Kellogg’s, on Long Lake—-perhaps Mother Johnson’s would be | anything. 
about fair; but we will say Kellogg’s. This would give acruise of , 
less than 200 miles, with thirty-one days or more in which to doit. | A CUTTER CLUB.--We hear that probably three small single-hand 
Does that look like racing? About six miles daily. I should say he | yachts will be built by Stephens this winter, on lines similar to those 
— do it yet—say, next summer. Kerry, of Raquette Lake, can ss this week, and that a new 5-tonner is also in prospect. It 
make him a boat, with a light pair of oars, to weigh about 35 Ibs. ; as also been Poe to —— aspecial club in the interest of 
other builders of Long-Lakers can do the same. small yachts of this class. he model of the lines published can be 

Rushton can make him a cedar boat still lighter, seated for one. | seen at Mr. Stephens’ shops, West Brighton, S. 1., and is certain to be 
He will find it pleasant, going over such a route eer. ad- | found very taking in type and appearance. 
dling his own canoe, stopping when, where and how he pleases; lay- 

MIRANDA.—There is a faint hope, should the New York Y. C. take 


ing off, maybe, for days together in some delightful nook, taking no 
note of time, and letting the hours go and come unnoted. action to redeem themselves from the charge of seeking to prevent 


Once for all, I do not discount or decry the Long-Lakers, the build- | international races and offer fair terms to challengers for the Amer- 
ers thereof, or the Northern wilderness. The boats are speedy and | ica Cup, that we may find the Miranda, schooner, making her num- 
good for the uses to which ay are put. So long as speed is the | ber in our waters next year. She started in 29 races this season, won 
— factor in a guide boat they are not likely to be superseded. | 14 firsts and 11 rig prizes, the value of which foots up $7,3.0. 

ut fhey can, and probably will, be improved. The builders ate, so | 
far as I have known them, manly, ha ager > skilled mechanics. | NEW SCHOONER.—Work will be commenced by Poillons, of 
Some of them are guides, and good ones. And the Adirondack region | Brooklyn, ou a new schooner for Mr. Latham A: Fish, of the Agnes, 
is the best I have ever found for a summer cruise by boat or canoe. | A. Y. C. The new vessel is to be a cross between Comet and Montauk 
It is also aT healthy, but will necessarily become less so if dams | in type, we hear. Over all, 91ft. 6in.; water line, 8ift. 6in.; beam 28ft,; 
and drowned lands are allowed to increase. I have said this before. | hold, 8ft.; draft, without board, 6ft. 2in. Joiner work and fittings 





= | But it is the first duty of one who writes for the public to speak the | from designs by Mr. John G. Prague. 
i 


truth ag he sees it, also to give both sides of every question, though 
NEW CRUISER,—The tendency to narrow boats for cruising 


Such writers as Murray and the author of ‘‘Camp Lore” have done | receives another illustration in the cruising cutter now building by 


| some bad work for the North Woods. The gentleman who is writing | A. Payne & Son, Southampton, from designs by Dixon Kemp. 


*‘Adirondaek Survey Notes” does infinitely better. He may not in- Length on load line, 61ft.; beam, 12ft 6in.; draught, 10ft. 6in.; dis- 

duce an army to go there for pleasure and come out disgusted, and | placement, 60 tons; lead on keel, 12 tons. Named Beluga. 

forever after go somewhere else, but you can tie to what he says. As 

for myself, I expect to go there again in avery light canoe, of about DAUNTLESS.-—-Time of passage to Cowes by Mr. Colt’s schooner 

twelve pounds. Itrustto be in better condition physically than on | was 14 days, 6 hours. She is already pretty well known in English 

my last cruise. 1 do not goto fish, hunt, or race. I can find as good | waters as a fast down-wind flyer, though to windward a score of 

fishing and hunting nearer home, and about three knots an hour is British schooners could weather on her without trouble. 

as fast as I care to go through this world. Nor for health. It is just 

as healthy on the high lands hereabout. I go because I have an un- SANTA CECILIA.—This British steamer, hired for a season’s cruis- 

quenchable fondness for cruising over strange waters in a wilderness | ing, by Mr. Chas. G. Franklyn, of this city, has returned to Engligh 

land, in a light canoe, and alone. I.well love to fish and hunt a little, | waters after four months’ cruising along the Eastern coast and Sf. 

just enough for my needs, but the main inducements are a love of | Lawrence Bay. She arrrived at Cowes September 27. 

nature, canoeing, and the free forest life, and in my roamings I trust, | 

next summer, to meet “G. 8.,° “J. R,Jr.,"° and many others, of WRECKED.—In running home from a fishing trip last Sunday, the 

whom I retain most pleasant remembrance. NESSMUK. sloop Carrie Taylor, of Jersey City, ran ashore on Sandy Hook spit 
WELLSBORO, Pa., Oct. 3. | and soon broke up in the surf, the crew of six barely escaping by 

; 7 making for the beach through the undertow. 


THE CUP WON BY THE AMERICA.—That there has been con- |, HAULING OUT.—Wait for an easterly blow and high water; 
siderable improvement of late may be proved in the most absolute | beach at top notch and haul clear of all danger, shore up well, strip 
manner, not by attempting to compare old and new yachts, or by | and protect the bull from the weather. For detailed directions see 
quoting the dicta, necessarily friendly and partial, of English nauti- | FoREST AND StreaM, Vol. 17. 


cal critics, but by reference tothe action of our only rivals in yacht | a . - sade ‘ 

building. The Americans are fond of vaunting the superiority of NEW YACHT.—Poillons are building at their yard a new yacht 

their vessels to ours; but what Americans say need not always be | for Mr. Morris Ketchum, Jr., to be cutter rigged. In model she will 
| be like the Elephant, but with the counter run out 18in. Elsworth 


taken seriously by any means, perhaps is sometimes hardly meant to | 
be taken seriously. at Americans do, on the other hand, always 
deserves attention; and what has been done with regard to the, _ i as : 
America cup shows how well convinced Americans are that our | __VALLIANT.—This 5-ton cutter has returned to her old moorings, off 
yachts have now become decidedly superior to theirs. It has been West Brighton, S. I., after a whole scason’s extensive cruising in the 
made a challenge cup, not to be removed from New York, and such Chesapeake and about the coast as far down as Charleston and 
conditions are laid down for matches to be sailed for it as must deter | S@vannah. 

any English yacht owner, not a lunatic, from thinking of competing. | - —-— 

When these conditions appeared, some little time ago, a slight indig- 

—— ane Seve been felt by ee at _— Saas ane WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 
character; but, as a matter of fact, they are the st possible com- te . 

pliment that Americans can pay to Tngtichinen, They show that, _ Forest AND Stream, New York city. This splendid standard pub- 
in the opinion of those best able to judge, America cannot produce | paren nage y eae an oe bead gente Feng Sag dy anny 
seagoing vessels to race on even terms against ours; and that the Poliged to largely increase its size and capacity to furnish its readers 


furnished the block. 





| ty si yachts, due, t, i rt, to the Jul- Y i 
type of our latest racing yachts, due, no doubt, in part, to the Jul what it considers valuable and serviceable. The paper is handsomely 


2 ee | i erican type. It must be re- | "” : : Ae 
pcr ead rey a See hich a de English yacht printed, filled with on matter and indicates by its fresh, live 
sailed in her races with the American craft have been the subject of | 4Phrarance that it is edited with special intelligence and singular 
much severe comment in the United States; and it was to be expected, | ® lity. We heartily commend it to sportsmen who are fond of ad- 
therefore, that the American Club would, if they Goushs it safe, issue | Venture in field and flood. Tne prosperity of our old friend, Forsr 
mitting the su- | AND STREAM, nee Rop AND Gun, is a matter of special pleasure to us, 
periority of our present racing yachts to theirs; and, as the type of and the Planters’ Journal wishes the charming paper a splendid and 
our vessels has been considerably changed of late, it seems abun- successful career.— Planters’ Journal, Vicksburg, Miss. 
dantly clear that there has been improvement. No reason, however, | ee ioe. ese. 
exists for supposing that final perfection has been reached, or that 
no further improvement is possible. On the contrary, there is every | London gamins have discovered a new mode of amusement. They 
reason to believe that, in due course of time, even better vessels than | attach fire-crackers to the legs of pigeons, and ignite them as they 
those which sailed this year will be planned by the highly skilled | let the birds go. 
men who now devote their attention to yacht building.—Saturday a e ; 
Review. | “Oyster betting” is becoming fashionable in French seaports. The 
company repairs on a bright morning to the oyster-bed, where the 
TORONTO CANOE CLUB.—The combined paddling and saili creatures are opening themselves to the sun. Each chooses his 
race took place Saturday, Oct. 7, over a ee course of one and | oyster and puts a napoleon between the shells, and the fortunate 
a half miles, twice over, first round under dle, second under sail. | gambler whose oyster first closes upon the cvin nets the whole pool. 
The start was off the yacht club house. Five canoes came to the | —Evening Post. 
line, the commodore in Boreas, Mr. Kerr in Mabel, Mr. Coleman in 
Elma, Mr. Mason in Fairy, and Mr. Nicholson in Sadie N. Breeze 


Tue Visionary Ropix.—A happy robin was one day chanting a 


fresh and waterlumpy. Sadie N. carried away her mast, and the | requiem over the deceased sumner in the forest. Having finished, 


substitute rig, hastily obtained, discounted her chances materially. | it said: ‘‘And now I’ll away to the balmy land, where all the year the 


fastest model of an inland working boat I have seen. and I found that | Mr. Coleman took the lead under paddle, but lost to Mr. Nicholson | magnolias are full of humming-birds, where—” In response to the 


the Northwoods guides were disposed 
the credit of be 


to make speed a sine qua non | by mistaking the turning mark. 
ina boat. They ought to know what they want. I always gave her | round the commodore made up, took the lead and won with plenty | sou 

ing speedy, but think her cranky and tiresome to ride | to spare, taking club challenge cup and a camp bed presen 
in. Inever compared her toascow. She is probably the best guide prize by Mr. J. H. Mason. 


hen saii was made on the second — a gun in a small boy’s hand, the robin concluded not to go 

, and two days after it was sold for a quail on a railroad lunch- 

as a | counter for a dollar. Moral—Don’t sing too loud nnti) you are out of 
| the woods.—R. K. M., in Puck. 





Maskalonge, Nos. 8, 7, each 75 Cts. 


Pickerel, Nos. 6, 5, each 65 Cts. 


ABBEY 


Black Bass, Nos. 4}, 4, 3, 2, each 50 Cts. 


Exact Size of No. 7. 





Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be 


filled at any price. 





Penciis, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


‘THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


| A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 
the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
| persons who care to preserve their individuality in 


| writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 
| Our Goons ane Soup sy First Crass DeaLens 


'BSTERBROOK’S *Peme 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 168. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE =STTERBROOK STEEL PEN ht 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 Joba St. Mees 


& InNABRIE, 
48 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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DOGSKIN LEATHER JACKETS. 


A SPLENDID GARMENT. ; 
Our Own Pattern and Selection of Skins a Specialty. 


TOTALLY UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 





Impervious to wind and water. Soft and pliable as a kid glove. Lined with fionnel. Notshrunk or injured by water. A complete protection to sportsmen, or any one exposed to cold or wet. Entirely 
waterproof and windproof. We have furnished many of these to Chesapeake, Currituck, and other clubs, and they are in great demand, not only for shooting, but a driving jacket worn under the coat. They 
have side and breast pockets, double breasted and finely stitched. Brown Grass Colors. Our own pattern, and very different from the common leather jackets of poorer quality leather, which latter becomes 
stiff after wetting. for sleighing and driving they are much used. These finest skins allow a free use of the arms ‘in shooting and driving, being more pliable than the ordinary quality. 

$15 00 


A Quality, of the finest and softest skin, - #18 00 B Quality, not as soft, - ~ ” 





(@-We take the entire product of the Manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, and this make cannot be obtained elsewhere in this country.) 
Other makes as are commonly in the market we have, and can furnish at less prices, as $10.00 and $12.00, etc., but they are not as pliable skins nor as nicely made, 


Send measurement around chest. Will be sent by mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 


("These must not be confounded with the many Leather Jackets advertised and sold. We will at any time send on approval, and if not found superior to others and entirely satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense and money refunded. During the past fall and winter we had —— in filling our orders, and it is advisable to order before cold weather. For ordinary use of driving and walking 
in cold weather, worn under the overcoat, they make a handsome garment, and are much used. We have lately received the finest skins we have imported for years. 


WM. READ & SONS, No. 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT AND PRESERVE IT FOR REFERENCE. 








for Sale. 


Live Geese Decoys For Sale. 
Seven live geese, raised on Long Island from 
wild geese. Have been used as decoys and shot 
over. Sold only on account of owner not being 
able to use them. Address D., 118 John st., New 
York City. oct5,4t 








OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A_ SHARPS 

long-range rifle, practically new, for sale, or 
will be exchanged for a sailing canoe. Address 
RIFLE, Box 209, Wilimantic, Conn. oct12,2t 





T.OR SALE.—FIRST QUALITY GREENER 

hammerless gun, as good as new and a splendid 
shooting gun. Lest quality leather case and im- 
plements for cleaning and loading shells; 12-bore, 
834Ibs. modified choke; cost $300, price $250. Lo 
be seen at 30 Broad street, N.Y. room No. 1. octi2,2t 





FPENT FOR SALE.—AN EXTRA GRADE “A” 
tent, 9x12ft., mildewproofed and waterproofed, 
opens at either end, metal doorway fastenings, 
pockets on each inside end, flagstaff sockets, ridge 
rope and metal rings for using without poles. 
Poles and pins complete ready for use. Nearly 
new and just as good. as the day it left the 
manufactory. Cost $25; price $20. Address M. P. 
McKOON, Franklin, N. Y. octl2,1t 





IG BARGAIN.—BRAN NEW E. JAMES & CO. 

best B.L. gun, English make, all improvements, 
fine Damascus barrels and handsomely engraved, 
12-bore, 3vin., 734lbs. Priee $60. Address GUN, 
Bloomfield, N. J. octi2, it 





TO SPORTSMEN. 

For Sale. -Four or five islands containing up- 
wards of four hundred and fifty acres, situated in 
what is called the Back Bay of Currituck Sound, 
all within three hundred yards of the main island, 
having over five miles water front, with boats and 
decoys, also one portable house suitable for six 
or eight persons, with mattresses, cooking utensils 
and stove, cutlery and crockery, where there is 
plenty of swan, geese, canvas backs, red heads, 
sprig tails, ball pates and widgeons, black and all 
other kinds of fresh water ducks. It is the best 
snipe ground in the vicinity. I have started over 
two hundred in two hours within a half mile of 
my house on the main island the first of December; 
they are there all winter, and ducks from October 
to April. The best sporting ground in the United 
States; a grand place for a club or a hotel. Price 
$2,000 cash. I will be at the Mansion House, Norfolk, 
Va., on Monday, the 2%th day of November next, 
and show parties the grounds at Currituck Sound. 
If not disposed of at that time it will be sold to the 
highest bidder. For further particulars address 
A. ARKERSON, No. 12 Park st., Cambridgeport, 
Mass. 

P. S.—Convenient to stores and steamboats. 

octi2,4t 





Duck Shooting. Duck Shooting. 


“SUSQUEHANNA FLATS.” 





Woodcock and Quail shooting in season cgntigu- 
ous to the celebrated perch-fishing grounds at 
Betterton. 

For sale with immediate possession, one of the 
best locations for canvas-back and redhead shoot- 

in the State of Maryland. The property eom- 
prises an extensive oan: well-built brick mansion, 
replete with every comfort and convenience. 
Heaters and gas in ee room and well furnished 
throughout. On the shore is a new house for 
steward’s residence and club room with boat houses 
underneath. Yacht, skiffs, batteaux. two sink boxes 
(one double, one single), about 350 decoys, and 
everything necessary for sportsmen’s outfit. Con- 
nected is a farm of 150 acres, in the highest state 
of cultivation, farmer’s house, large barn, ice 
house, and all necessary out-buildings. The farm 
is well stocked with choice cattle and new labor- 
saving implements. 

Will sell the whole just as it stands, or will re- 
serve cattle and implements. Address HAMILTON 
DISSTON, Front and Laurel, Phila., Pa. octi9,tf 





NOR SALE.—ONE-HALF MILLION BROOK 

trout eggs, taken mostly from wild fish. We 

will sell as cheap as any reliable firm. Address 
EDDY & MOSHIER, Randolph, Catt. Co., N. Y. 





oct19,4t 
FOR SALE. 
A thoroughly broken pointer bitch, Blix II. Price 
$50. Address JOS. K. BRAMBLE, East New 
Market, Dorchester Co., Md. octld, it 





Wanted. 


ARTIES DESIRING A GOOD DAY’S SPORT 
duck-shoooting on the Chesapeake can be ac- 
commodated by applying to Capt. Serene care 
hiladel- 





Hancock & Crow Ninth and Master, 

pate, whe has a fine scow, ‘with two cabins and 
for four; also double and single sink boxes. 

Will hire for one or more days. oct5,4t 


_|The Hunting Sight. 





| out some heavy 10-gauge guns, 10lbs. an 







LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT 
Makes a Sporting Bite perfect. Send for 
sewer containing full description. Ad- 
"WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 











We call attention to this beautiful gun, and the 
very low prices they are selling for. We are getting 
over, 
suitable for heavy 
Duck and Deer Shooting 
in the West and South, bored for very Jong range. 


AMERICAN ARMS (C0., 


103 Milk Street, Boston. 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins, 


Fer Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, 
Snow-shoeing, etc. They are 
easy to the feet and very dur- 
able. Made to order in a vari- 
5 ety of styles, and war- 
» ranted the genuiue arti- 
® cle. Send for price list. 

= MARTIN §8S. HUTCH- 
INGS, Dover, N. H. P. O. Box 368. Brapruxp & 
ANTHONY. Boston, H. C. Squrres, N. Y. City, Prin- 
cipal Agents. 


ENNOR'S WEATHER BULLETIN 


For Canada and the United States. 

Published monthly by j 

HENRY G. VENNOR, F. G. S. 
Office—No. 210 St. James Street, 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 

Annual Subscription $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 


















ARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF THE RICHARD- 

SON-RA“NGELEY LAKES REGION, including aus 
the lakes, poads and rivers of that famous country 
as well as the head waters of the Connecticu} 
river, Connecticut and Parmachenee Lakes, etc.; 
cloth bound. Price. pee. by mail, 50 cente, 
CHARLES A. J. FAR R, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





The Art of Photography 


Complete without a Teacher. 


From $6.00 up; send 10c, for Circu- 
lar and Catalogue, to 


AUGUST HERZOG, 36 John St., N. ¥° 
Manuf’r of Photo. Instruments. 





‘NAMP LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS.—SECOND 
edition now ready. This story describes the 
wip of a party of Boston gentlemen to the Richard- 
on-Kangeley .akes. It treats of ‘‘camp life,” in- 
doors and out is amusing, iustructive and interest- 
ing; 224 pages, 12 illustrations. Price 25cents. b 
nail, postpaid, 30 cents. CHARLES A, J. FARRA 
amaica Plain, Mes 





HaBeErt KE. Parne, late Com. of Pats. Story B. Lapp. 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in Patent Cases, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KNAPP & VAN NOSTRAND 
Poultry and Game, 


289 & 290 WASHINGTON MARKET, 
New York. 


Consignments of all kinds of Game solicited, 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. 


We accept consignments. Allow market price day 
of arrival, and send checks every Tuesday 
for all invoices of previous week. 











WILD RICE poset” Gas ci | 


CHRIST, Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, Ontario. 











c. B. WiLhLKiInNSsSON, 


» 8 John St., near Broadway, N. Y.' ee 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND 


PRICES REDUCED. 








TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 














tf WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
: AND SWISS BUTT PLATE, 

For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 

the ‘*‘MAYNARD” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be usedon one stock; and for accuracy. con- 
venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We are obliged to have more room in our factory and greater facilities for manufacturing our goods 





to meet the increasing demand. We have received the highest award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 





Standard Works. 


FOREST AND STREAM BIRD NOTES, 


An Index and Summary of all the matter relating to ornithology contained in the first 
twelve volumes of the Forest AND STREAM. 195 pages, paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


SHOOTING. 


Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. By James Dauzie, DovGaLt. Contains 
ractical information on guns and gunning. Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, 

ks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech-Loaders, Rifles, Care of Guns, Ammunition, Loading, 
Dogs, Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game and Partridge Shooting. The chapter on ‘‘The 
Purpose” of Shooting is the best defense of legitimate field sports ever published. Elegantly 
rinted on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $3. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. IJ. Range and Migrations. III. A Morning Without the Birds. 
IV. Nomenclature. V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers 
from the Forest AND STREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


Training vs. Reeling. By S. T. Hammonp, Kennel Editor of Forest anp STREAM. 
Pronounced by those who have read the chapters, as published in this journal, to be the 
best work on the subject ever written. 100 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING (CO., a. 
39 Park Row, New York.. 
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The Parker Gun. AMERICAN PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE 








MANUFACTURING CO. 
ra eo Corona, Queens Oo., N. Y. EARL LEE, Manager 


SRE 





Again Victorious at the lat 


MELBOURNE, A " 
o z USTRALIA SHOOTING BOX 7 BY 9 FEET, WEIGHING 500 LBS. 
THE ager mrs meg 9 ae - aha prone nd — 2 jos = an wogeinens Two persons can put it up in one hour. No Nails or Screws required. 

opportunity of testin eir power beside those of every exhibitor the world, and they came off con- + * 

Derors Over every other maker. Their highest award comes to them from & country whose reputation Price $60. With two Cots and Table, $5 extra. 

or this class of goods has for many years been above all others.” This Com y manufacture, for portable and permanent use, Depots for Railroads, Sheds for Steam- 

They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and have | ships, Churches, Hotels, Dwellings, Schools, Boating, Boat and Club Houses; also Summer Cottages, 
won more laurels than any other gun when brought in competition in the field or at the trap. At Coney | Farm and Out Buildings of every style. Suitable for all sections of country and climates, at moderate 
Island last year, at the New York State Convention, the PARKER won the Pierce Diamond Badge and the | cost, within the means of all. Warm in winter—cool in summer—ventilation perfect. 
‘Forest and Streem’’ Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. Send for Catalogue. For further particulars see illustrated circular, or apply to the office of the Company, 


Show Rooo7 CHAMBERS ST., N. ¥. PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. | 31 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 
The Parker Trap Gun. 








suse Tr 100 FE! 








This Rifle sent to any address on receipt of $8.00, by post office money order or in registered letter. 
A capital rifle for target practice and killing small game, also for shooting cats, dogs, rats, &c. Not 
liable to get out of order. Shoots very accurate,barrel being of steel and well rifled, with fine walnut 
pistol grip stock, and Remington Action. Latest improved rifle in the market. Will shoot a .22-caliber 
or the Flobert Noiseless Cartridges. Warranted to give satisfaction. Cartridges for above rifle $2 per 
1,000, or 25cts. per 100. Lowest retail prices given to customers for Smith & Wesson’s, Remington and 





Colt’s Revolvers, Rifles, and a great variety of Sporting Goods. Remington’s Single Breech-Loading Weare now > 6 ¥ a ; 1 
3 i prepared to supply the Parker ‘*Trap Gun,” for which we are sole 
Se ee eee er ee before een agents. These guns have top lever, extension rib, rebounding locks, large strikers and pistol 
E. G. KOENIG, 875 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. grip. They are simply superb. The Parker Trap Gun should not be confounded with the 
regular Parker top lever guns, which, although excellent guns, do not approach the Trap for 
SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. close, hard shooting. Every genuine Parker Trap Gun has the rubber butt glate with a 





flying ye beautifully embossed upon it, as shown in the above cut. ; 
e have a small remnant of ebley's heavy ducking guns, mostly 10-bore, of various 
qualities, at about half price. Address 


P, O. Box 1114. H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray St., New York. 
DOG TRAINING; 


aa 
T. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. PRICE $1.09, 


STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shells, Breech-Loading Cannon, &¢. 


Our Shells cannot be excelled by any inthe country. Our 
Cannon is an entirely new thing, and the most complete Yacht 
Cannon in the world. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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PITTSBURGH FIRE ARMS CO. 


Would call attention to their new double 





v, 


Hammerless Breech-Loading Gun. 


This new gun is made under the Anson & Deely patent with automatic safety bolt, so constructed that the triggers are effectively bolted whenever the lever is moved to open or 
close the gun, thus preventing any possibility of accidental or premature discharge. 

The breech action is top lever, double bolt, with Westley Richards’ extension rib, making the strongest possible breech fastening. The barrelsare of fine Damascus, choke-bored on 
the most approved system for close, hard shooting. The etocks are English walnut, with pistol grip and horn butt plate. The fore ends are made with the Deely & Edge patent snap 
fastening. The frame and guard handsomely engraved and case hardened. The proportion and symmetry of the gun is perfect. 

In placing this hammerless gun on the market, we shall deal direct with sportsmen, and no trade discount or deviation in prices will be made UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES. 
The quality of material and finish is equal to any other gun in the market selling for $200. 


PRICES: 
12, 14 and 16 Bores, - - - ~ - #135 00 10 Bores, - ~ - . - = . “ $140 00 


PLEASE NOTE.—This gun has no outside lock to weaken the stock and frame as is the case with nearly all other hammerless guns. 
We will send one of these guns to any responsible party, giving privilege of two days for examination and trial on receipt of $5, as a guarantee for express charges. 
Enclose stamp for new 48-page illustrated catalogue, containing descriptions and prices of all new and useful improvements in guns, rifles, revolvers, implements, &c. 


PITTSBURGH FIRE ARMS CO. 
Pittsbureh, Pa. 
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WILLIAM READ & SONS. 


DEALERS IN FINE GUNS, 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON. 


AGENTS FOR 


W.& C. SCOTT & SON. 


[Ocr. 19, 1882. 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


with it the championship of the World. 
None genuine unless bearing the full address, 





Their New Gun. 


$85.00 With Latest Improvemerts. 


Furnished by us to Capt. Bogardus who for years has 
used none other than the SCOTT GUN, and won 





Description.—Top snap, double bolt, extension rib, pistol stock, rebounding locks, snap fore stock, large solid strikers, low hammers when cocked, horn butt plate, Damascus 
barrels, choke bored. 20-bores, 5} to 6lbs.; 16-bores, 64 to 7lbs.; 12-bores, 7 to 9lbs.; 10-bores, 8 to 11]bs. 


To meet a want for a really fine, good breech-loader at a medium cost, Messrs. Scott & Son have now put this gun into the market at above price (a great reduction from the figure 
such quality has hitherto been offered at), and the demand thus far shows that it is thoroughly appreciated. 


Every Gun Warranted in Shooting and Sent on Trial. 
Scott's Hammerless, with Crystal Apertures and Block Safety Attachmemt, All Sizes, Constantly in Stock. 


If to be sent C. O. D. on trial, inclose in every case $3.00 as a deposit for expressage in case gun is not taken, which, if too much, we will return the difference. If you send 
whole amount with order, we will include at no charge, a waterproof gun case; and if gun does not suit on receipt, you can exchange, or we will return your money on return of gun, 
less expressage. Hence there is no risk in inclosing whole amount. 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR GUN CIRCULARS AND SECOND-HAND LIST. 


TreaE PIEPER SIDE SNAP. 





This Gun is made by the same manufacturer and on the same system as the now celebrated Diana, advertised in these columns during the past four weeks. (Orders for the Diana’s 
have come in so rapidly that the factory cannot keep pace with them). One reason they give so much satisfaction is that by this system every = shoots to oy, and shoots just where 


you hold it. Dealers are asked continually for a good, cheap gun, one that they can recommend. The Pieper Side Snap is the only gun that will fill the bill. Barrels are fine twist, locks 
are steel, rebounding and good quality, stock is oiled, finest walnut, pistol grip, butt plate rubber, patent fore end. . ms 

Wuat Our CusToMERs Say ABouT THEM.—“‘It is the best-cheap gun I ever saw.”—Thos. Golcher, Philadelphia. ‘They sell beyond my expectations.”—W. H. Colvert, Beloit, Wis. 
“Every gun sold has given the best satisfaction.”—D. T. Seeley, Bradford, Pa. ‘Have sold the twelve received; send twelve more at once.”—E. T. Allen, San Francisco. “I have always 
been opposed to selling cheap guns that haven’t given satisfaction, but the Pieper Side rome 4 suits me.”—F, P. Taylor, Chicago. Numerous others of the same purport. 


Samples sent without solicitation have resulted in large orders. In fact there is no other gun in the market that can compare with it. 


. . No. 586. 12-gauge, fine twist barrels, 8} to 9Ibs., - - - - - : $30 00 
Price List * No. 586. 10-gauge, “ “ ‘9 to 9plbs., _- . - - is - < 30 00 
No. 587. 12-gauge, Damascus barrels, double bolt, 84 to 91bs. - - - - 35 00 


The “American” Side Snap. 


The reinfore breech and joint lump are one solid piece of case-hardened iron, fine twist barrel, case-hardened mountings, rebounding locks, oiled walnut stock and fore end. These 
guns are made by C. S. Shattuck, Hatfield, Mass., and are choke-bored by the “Shattuck Process,” which gives the most remarkable results. 


Price, 12-gauge, 30 and 32in. Barrels, $14.00. 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


Agents, Importers and Jobbers of all kinds of Guns, Pistols and Gun Goods. 


We sell at Wholesale only. If your local dealer does not have the above goods in stock, get him to order them for you, 
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